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LETTER THIRD. 


You are tired you tell me of lingering so long upon the threshold. 
You would enter at once into this time-hallowed sanctuary, and give 
yourself up, mind and soul, to the contemplation of its wonders. I 
can readily believe you. It would seem as if nothing could be more 
tantalizing than these long introductions which arrest you just as your 
feelings are beginning to warm, and chill your enthusiasm before they 
allow it to approach its legitimate object. And yet there is one thing 
more painful than even this delay: a doubt in the authenticity of what 
you behold; a distrust of the science that guides you. The moon may 
shine ever so sweetly upon arch and column, and the soft air bring 
none but the low and spirit-like sounds that harmonize with the scene. 
For the picturesque there is more than enough in the rudest and least- 
defined fragments of Roman grandeur. But it is not the picturesque 
alone that you seek in Rome. There are feelings that lie deeper than 
the transient glow of admiration; sympathies w hich, although they may 
be awakened by the imagination, can only be kept active by an unwav- 
ering and deep-rooted conviction. Is there certainty enough in our 
knowledge of Rome to justify these sympathies? Is it to reason or to 
credulity that we yield up our conviction? We speak of palace and 
temple as of familiar things, and assign to each its limits and its date. 
But how can we trace in ill-assorted fragments the beauty of their 
primitive form, or fix the epoch of ruins that have no inscription? 
These are questions that have again and again been addressed to me 
upon the spot; nor is it unnatural to suppose that they must often sug- 
gest themselves to those who may read my descriptions at a distance. 
It is to a brief exposition therefore of the sources of our knowledge 
of Roman topography that I shall confine myself in the present letter. 

Rome was divided by Augustus into fourteen regions or wards, each 
of which derived its name from some remarkable edifice comprised 
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within its limits, or from some well-defined peculiarity in its situation. 
This division was preserved without material change till the middle of 
the sixth century; and various catalogues or registers were undoubt- 
edly compiled, both of the limits of each ward and the chief edifices 
which it contained. Of these, three, originally prepared for the use of 
the Prefect of the city, have been preserved to modern times, and are 
commonly known as the Regionarii. The first bears the name of 
Publius Victor, the second of Sextus Rufus, and the third is usually 
designated by the title of the larger work of which it forms a part, and 
which is cited by historians as the ‘ Notitia Utriusque Imperii.’ ‘They 
were all composed during the fourth or fifth century. The third is 
attributed with much probability to the reign of the second Theodosius. 
It is not description that you are to look for in these catalogues. ‘They 
contain a simple enumeration of the principal edifices of each ward, a 
list of the streets and chapels, of the palaces and blocks, the magazines, 
ovens, private baths and flowing fountains, together with the number 
and title of the subaltern magistrates and their assistants. Panvinio I 
believe was the first who thought of using the works of the Regionarii 
for the elucidation of the topography of Rome upon a plan sufficiently 
comprehensive ; but his early death in the midst of far more important 
avocations prev ented him from accomplishing the design which he had 
so ably sketched out. This loss was supplied by the copious erudition 
and untiring perseverance of Nardini; and these catalogues have con- 
tinued to form the basis of every subsequent research. 

A fourth monument, which, though but a partial catalogue, deserves 
to be classed with the lists of Rufus and Victor, is an inscription which 
originally adorned the base of a statue of Hadrian, and may still be seen 
in the palace of the Conservatori. This statue was erected by the 
vicomagistri of the wards; and fortunately for posterity they caused 
their own names and those of the streets of five of the wards to be 
engraved upon its pedestal. 

Very different was the aim of the next writer, who in the dearth of 
more valuable materials has acquired an importance and a celebrity to 
which he probably never aspired. His name not having reached us, 
his work is known by that of the celebrated antiquarian by whom his 
labors were first brought to the light, and is cited as the ‘ Anonimo of 
Mabillon.’ It is generally agreed that he must have written about the 
year 800. His work is a meagre itinerary for the guide of devout pil- 
grims, whose attention however he has fortunately directed to the most 
important remains of antiquity which lie in their way from one to 
another of the sanctuaries of the Holy City. Martino Polono, who 
visited Rome in the thirteenth century, is the next writer whose labors 
have served to lighten the researches of the local antiquarian; and with 
him may be classed the Mirabilia Rome, from which, meagre as they 
are, some precious notices have been extracted for a more accurate 
knowledge of the state of the city and its monuments during the middle 
ages, 

Although none of the classic writers have left a description of Rome 
in the days of her glory, yet there are innumerable passages scattered 
throughout their writings which have a direct bearing upon this subject. 
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The description of Strabo, though very general and confined solely to 
the most striking features, contains important facts for a correct esti- 
mate of the embellishments of Augustus. The poets too have intro- 
duced names of places and fragments of description which serve, with 
judicious criticism, to supply the want of minuter information. And 
what shall I say of ‘the orators and historians? Open almost any page 
of Cicero or Tacitus or Livy, and you will find yourself transported 
into the midst of Rome. All of these scattered rays have been care- 
fully united, and their light brought to bear with full force upon every 
branch of Roman topography. How little did Cicero dream of the 
importance which after times would attach to his casual mention of the 
senate-house or therostrum! Or what would Virgil have said, could he 
have foreseen that many who are insensible to the poetic beauty of his 
verses would have held them above all price for their frequent reference 
to places and names! 

But the most precious monument of all antiquity, and which, had our 
good fortune preserved it to us entire, would have amply supplied the 
place of description, is the plan of Rome which was engraven upon 
marble during the reigns of Septimin Severus and Caracalla, and discov- 
ered in the fifteenth century behind the church of the S. 8. Cosma e Da- 
miano. ‘This inestimable monument is supposed to have been designed 
for the pavement of the temple of Romulus, near which it was found; 
and this conjecture, though unsupported by direct evidence, is so 
probable in itself that no archaiologist has, as far as 1 am aware, 
ever thought of calling it in question. It was drawn upon a scale of 
the two hundred and fiftieth of the actual size of the city, and contained 
an exact plan of every street and square, and every edifice both public 
and private. Unfortunately it was first discovered in an age unable to 
appreciate its importance, and suffered to remain for many years inlaid 
upon the walls of the building near which it had been excavated. From 
thence it was removed by order of Paul III. to the Farnesian gardens, 
until finally the providential care of Benedict XIV., to whom we are 
indebted for the preservation of so many of the mutilated monuments 
of antiquity, caused it to be placed in the conspicuous and sure station 
which it now occupies as a part of the Capitoline Museum. In each of 
these removals some new injury was inflicted upon the fragments so 
accidentally preserved, and the difficulty of arranging and explaining 
them increased. Nothing however can damp the ardor of a genuine 
antiquary; and these remains, mutilated as they are, justly continue to 
hold the first place in the class of unwritten documents. 

The numerous inscriptions which may be found in every museum and 
church, and I had almost said in every edifice of Rome, and which have 
been collected and arranged with so much assiduity and with such rare 
erudition by Grutorius and Muratori and other distinguished scholars, 
afford also important data, which have been applied with great success 
to the solution of some very difficult questions. Were I “not afraid of 
exhausting your patience, I would cite some examples at length. One 
at least you must bear with; it is such a beautiful instance of ingenious 
research, and withal so convincing. In the garden of the convent of 
Palazzola, which stands upon the site of the ancient city of Alba Longa, 
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there is a tomb hewed out in the rock, and adorned with the consular 
fasces united to the insignia of the pontificate. No inscription gives 
the name of the personage to whose honor it was dedicated, or the date 
of its erection. How can we venture to supply this silence? The style 
of the monument is of the second Punic war. It is the only instance 
too in which the consular fasces and distinctive emblems of the pontifi- 
cate have been found united. Now by referring to the Fasti Consulari 
you find that these two dignities were united in the person of a consul 
who held his office in the year 578 from the building of the city. His 
name was C. Cornelius, and he died during the year of his consulate. 
Thus far the evidence, though probable, would seem not to be wholly 
conclusive. But from the ‘ Fasti’ we are naturally led to the histo- 
rians; and Livy, speaking of the same individual, relates that his death 
was the consequence of a stroke of apoplexy which seized him while 
on his way home from celebrating the Ferte Latine upon the Alban 
Mount. Is conjecture pushed too ‘far when, knowing as we do that his 
way from the mount led him within a few paces of the spot occupied by 
this monument, we say that it was to his memory that it was erected? 

The science of medals, which has thrown so much light upon obscure 
questions of chronology, has also been applied with the greatest success 
to the study of ancient buildings. Upon the erection of a new build- 
ing a medal was frequently struck in honor of its founder, or as a 
record of his magnificence. Upon this a portico or a colonnade, or 
sometimes an outline of the whole edifice, carefully preserved the order 
of the architecture and the embellishments united with it. The beauty 
of the execution often vied with the splendor of the monument it was 
designed to illustrate, and it is to these fragile records that we are in a 
great measure indebted for the materials of those exquisite illustrations 
which have added so much to the pleasure and facility of topographical 
research. 

I have reserved for the last place the most important of all the 
standards of archaiological criticism; I mean the style of different works 
as indicative of their date. In sculpture this test is familiar to every 
reader. In architecture it supplies a guide equally trusty. The use of 
different materials, the mode of employing them, and the degree of taste 
with which ornaments are chosen and introduced, form so many posi- 
tive tests, which judicious criticism can apply with scarce the chance 
of a mistake. 

Of the period of the kings we have five monuments of unquestiona- 
ble authenticity. The same style of construction is rigorously pre- 
served throughout them all. The material is tufa from the quarries of 
the city, mixed in one instance with peperino, gabian stone and traver- 
tine. ‘The stone is cut in oblong cubical masses, which are laid with 
so little regard to the position of the joinings that they frequently fall in 
a line one upon the other. The inner mass is composed of scales of 
flint. ‘This style continued in use during the first years of the republic. 

From the year of Rome 245 to 365, we have no monument of certain 
date. But from this last date and beginning with the walls of Camillus 
behind the palace of the Conservatori at the Capitol, of which Livy 
speaks as a work vel in hac magnificentia urbis conspiciendum, we find 
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fifteen different structures in unequal grades of preservation, which 
bring us down to within about forty years of the commencement of our 
era. In all of these structures, till the building of the 'Theatre of Pom- 
pey in the year 701, the same materials are employed that [ have enu- 
merated as being in use during the rule of the kings. The stones too 
are cut in large cubes, but in the manner of laying them you perceive 
a decided progress toward a purer and more cultivated taste. ‘The 
joinings are regular throughout, and arranged in a checkered line, like 
the squares of a chess-board. In this too there is another step, of 
which a beautiful instance may be seen in the Tabularum, where the 
layers are placed in alternate strata of breadth and length. 

In the Theatre of Pompey we find the first example of the introduction 
of the opus reticulatum, which began about that time to take the place 
of the opus incertum or antiquum. ‘These terms are applicable only to 
the intermediary walls, and which were designed to receive a covering 
of stucco or of marble. The opus incertum is composed of small coni- 
cal polygons, arranged without any regard to the symmetry of their 
lines. The examples of this style must be chiefly sought in the environs 
of the city, the only specimens within the walls being some ruins on the 
Palatine and at the Navalia. The opus reticulatum derives its name 
from the net-like appearance produced by arranging the stones which 
compose the fabric in such a manner as to form a diagonal of the lines 
of their joinings. In the Theatre of Pompey the want of that perfect 
symmetry to which this style was soon after carried, would seem to 
show that its introduction was as yet recent. It seems in fact a speci- 
men of the transition from the opus incertum to the opus reticulatum in 
its more perfect state. The materials of both of these are the stones of 
the quarries nearest to the edifice. Brick was first used in the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella; or at least this is the earliest example that we know of 
a certain date. It attained to the highest point of perfection during the 
reign of Trajan. ‘To those who have never seen the brick-work of the 
Romans it is impossible to convey any idea of the extent of that per- 
fection. The indications of an approaching decline are perceptible in 
the edifices of his successor, notwithstanding his personal claims to 
architectural genius. The progress of decay is marked with a precision 
that is almost painful. Scarce an emperor but has left us some token 
of the corruption that was rapidly invading every branch of the arts. 
Large strata of cement are found intermingled with strata of brick, and 
no longer in proportion with the end for which cement is used. In the 
circus of Romulus, layers of brick are alternated with layers of stone ; 
and even under Hadrian we find parallelipipides of stone occasionally 
used in the place of brick, as if the latter were already becoming scarce. 
In the ninth century this style came again into vogue with the name of 
Saracenesque, and before the close of the middle ages was carried to a 
pitch of perfection which readily deceives the unpracticed eye. 

Similar observations might be made with regard to the successive 
introduction of the orders of architecture. The Doric and Ionic were 
the first in use; the Corinthian came next; and in each the proportions 
of their Grecian models were ‘for some time rigorously observed. 
Then came a desire for innovation under the name of improvement. 
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The Doric column was elevated upon a base; the Corinthian capital 
was prolonged ; the volutes of the Ionic became angular; and at last, 
as if their own exquisite simplicity fell short of the full perfection of 
beauty, the two orders were blended in the Composite. 

With data like these, it is easy to see how a standard may be formed 
for ascertaining the date of monuments that have no inscription, by 
comparing them with those that have. The rigid application of the 
rules thus deduced has given to the science of archaiology a degree of 
certainty to which it could never have attained by any other means. 
Mistakes are still made. Many questions are still acrimoniously agi- 
tated. Passages of the classics are misapplied, and the characteristic 
style of one period may sometimes seem to run into that of another. 
But with all this, there is certainty; conviction in the writer; con- 
viction too that gains upon you as you read, and chases the coldness of 
doubt away. It is Rome; the Rome of a thousand triumphs, and a 
thousand associations for every mind and every age. 


ITTER FO RTT 


LE 


Ir is with a singular feeling that you walk the streets of modern 
Rome. The pavement of the original city is every where buried 
beneath the actual level ; and though its average depth does not exceed 
fifteen feet, yet there are parts in which it extends to over three times 
that number. Columns and porticoes rise midway from the bosom of 
the earth, and you can almost lay your hand on the richly-carved frieze 
that once was visited only by the birds of the air. Nothing is more 
frequent than to meet the remains of an ancient edifice in digging for 
the foundations of a modern building; and many of the most precious 
inscriptions and choicest works of art have been drawn forth from 
heaps of ruin at great depth below the surface of the soil. When you 
think of the treasures that still lie hidden beneath this surface ; of the 
wrecks of temples and palaces; the intermingled spoils of the barba- 
rian, of fire and of flood, of which the soil itself is composed; you feel 
as if walking in some vast cemetery, where every footstep falls upon 
what once was aliving being. The streets of Pompeii itself are scarcely 
more melancholy. 

In seeking for the causes of this great change, you feel at once as if 
no single agent could have produced it, and that even the concurrent 
action of many would have been inadequate except in spots long and 
thickly inhabited. Whatever system we adopt with regard to the 
foundation of Rome, its origin must be carried back full twenty-six 
hundred years. During the whole of this long period the soil has 
been subject to all the caprices of man, and filled up or removed to 
suit his whims or his necessities. 'The mere circumstance of so many 
millions of human beings having successively dwelt within this com- 
paratively limited circle would alone account for many and great 
changes. But to this must be added the peculiar features in the his- 
tory of Rome; its gradual rise from the humblest original; its revolu- 
tions of kingdom, republic and empire; the infinite gradations of taste 
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and caprice by which the structures of one age gave place to those of 
another ; a palace to a bath and a portico to a temple; fires, inundations, 
and the insensible but unerring action of the atmosphere. 

And in the first place it should be observed that the Remans, in 
erecting a new building upon ground previously occupied, seldom if 
ever carried beyond the walls the rubbish formed by the demolition of 
the original edifice. Ifno other convenient place of deposite could be 
found, it was carefully levelled and worked into the foundations of the 
new structure. This usage is still followed; and in the excavations 
made for ascertaining the position of the original soil, the difficulty of 
finding a proper place for the earth that is removed contributes not a 
little to retard the progress of these interesting researches. 

If now you consider how many works of the early kings must have 
been found inadequate to the wants or not in proportion to the pro- 
gressive taste of their successors, you will readily conceive what 
changes must have taken place even within the first two hundred and 
fifty years from the building of the city. During the republic, it was 
no longer the caprice of an individual, but the will of a whole people 
that called for change. Circuses were to be built; theatres erected. 
Distinction could only be purchased by bowing to the popular will; and 
this commanded costly shows, and edifices equally costly for the exhi- 
bition of them. Their gods too were no longer the gods of a single 
city but of a mighty nation; and every art was called into requisition 
to furnish forth habitations worthy of their power. Still more numer- 
ous were the changes under the empire. The well-known vaunt of 
Augustus shows how large a part the first emperor bore in these revo- 
lutions; and the time had not yet come when one man, though emperor 
of Rome, could venture to depopulate whole wards in order to make 
room for a single palace. The base of the column of Phocas is 
twenty-seven feet below the modern level of the Forum; and yet the 
soil by which that base is supported is composed of the ruins of éarlier 
fabrics. 

The repairs of the streets and pavements was another cause no less 
sure in its results, and equally constant in its action. The gate of 
St. Lorenzo, although of the time of Honorius, is nearly upon a level 
with the actual surface. But the monument just within it, a work of 
the republic, is buried so deeply that a loaded cart can hardly pass 
under its arch. A few paces beyond this gate, in digging for the 
foundations of a chapel, three successive pavements were discovered 
rising in layers one above the other. If we suppose these repairs to 
have been made no oftener than once in a century, yet each new layer 
being formed upon the ruins of the old, a much shorter duration than 
that of Rome would have been sufficient to change the whole surface. 

Rome was more than once exposed to the outrages of a victorious 
enemy. The first sack by the Gauls under the guidance of Brennus 
left all but the Capitol and the walls a shapeless mass of ruins. It 
seemed as if it was never again to be made habitable. The populace 
shrunk from the task of restoration, and but for the firmness of their 
Dictator would have sought a home in their newly-conquered Veil. 
But the eloquence of Camillus was triumphant. The city arose from 
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its ruins more closely built, and in a few years was more beautiful and 
more populous than ever. 

In the year 409 of the christian era, a period before which it had 
already reached the highest point of wealth and splendor to which it 
ever attained, a hostile army once more appeared before its walls. 
During the night the hand of a traitor threw open the Salarian gate, 
and in a few hours the magnificent fabrics of the Pincian and a por- 
tion of the Quirinal were a prey to the flames. It is impossible to 
estimate the amount of destruction. The narrations of contemporaries 
differ in their details; but nearly all agree in representing it as having 
embraced the greater part of one of the most ornamented quarters of 
the city. 

During the sack of Genseric in 455, the prayers of a venerable pon- 
tiff preserved the city from the flames; but the barbarian army passed 
fourteen days within the walls in the unrestrained exercise of their 
wanton caprice, and seeking in every direction for whatever bore the 
marks of silver or of gold. Equally destructive was the sack of Rici- 
mer in 472. In 546 a part of the walls was thrown down by Totila, 
and the inhabitants driven to the adjacent villages. The hasty restora- 
tion of Belisarius contributed still farther to the accumulation of ruins 
upon the ancient level. But the most terrible of all for its fury, and 
the most fatal in its results, was the sack of Robert Guiscard in 1084. 
It was in the name of a pope that the invader came; and though it is 
impossible to reconcile the contradictions of the contemporary chroni- 
clers, yet the report most favorable to the barbarian and to his employer 
presents a picture revolting to every feeling of humanity. 

The ruins accumulated during each of these sacks were either left 
to moulder upon the spot where they had fallen, or were levelled and 
interwoven with the foundations of the new edifices. Livy bears testi- 
mony to the haste with which the work of rebuilding was carried on 
after the sack of the Gauls; and there is hardly an excavation but 
brings to light some new proof of the destruction by fire and by the 
sword. As we advance in the middle ages, the very want of an 
adequate population contributed to hasten the progress of decay; and 
since the sack of Guiscard a large portion of the ancient circuit has 
been left without inhabitants; the ruins that encumbered its ways 
mingling by the silent process of decomposition with the earth on 
which they had fallen. 

Similar in their results were the great fires of which so many are 
recorded in the native historians. The great fire which under Nero 
destroyed ten out of the fourteen wards of the city, and called down so 
cruel a persecution upon the christians, is I believe the only exception. 
The ruins occasioned by this conflagration were conveyed down the 
Tiber and used in filling up the pools at Ostia. But on every other 
occasion the new buildings were raised upon the foundation and 
amidst the remains of the old. 

To these causes, attributable to the caprice, the cruelty, and the 
negligence of man, two must be added over which even in the height 
of his power he has but partial control. In a city situated like Rome, 
every violent rain must detach some particles from the hills and add 
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something to the level of the valleys. The water, wherever it falls, 
must find an outlet; and none but an eye-witness can realize the fury 
with which it pours down upon the plain. 

Sixty-six distinct inundations of the Tiber are cited as sufficiently 
remarkable in their results to be deserving of record. The extent 
and duration of each has been different ; nor have they been uniformly 
fatal in their consequences. We may even venture to call in question 
passages in which they are represented as menacing the entire city 
with overthrow. But in whatever form they have come, some degree 
of injury has invariably attended them. On some occasions whole 
buildings have been thrown down by the violence of the shock. On 
others the waters have slowly undermined their foundations, and the 
work of destruction has been accomplished by imperceptible steps. Even 
when attended with no visible consequences, the deposites of the waters, 
and their stagnation for days and weeks on spots already covered with 
ruins, would bring gradual accessions to the soil, and sooner or later 
raise it above its natural level. 

But although this process of accumulation commenced in ancient 
times, a considerable part of it must be attributed to the building of 
the modern city. Whenever you dig for the ancient level in parts 
hitherto unopened, you find at the bottom either a hardened fluvial 
deposite, relics of the flames, or remains of decayed edifices. Over 
these rises a mass of artificial matter of every description. In these 
few lines you have the history of this revolution. ‘The uninhabited 
quarters of the ancient city have been used as a vast reservoir for the 
litter and rubbish of the modern. It was inconvenient or too expensive 
to carry it to a distance, and hence the Forum or any other spot not 
too remote was made its receptacle. The deposites around the column 
of Phocas are nearly all of the middle ages or our own. Those of the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries rise but four feet above the 
original pavements ; those of the last century seventeen; while those of 
our own complete the enormous distance of twenty-seven feet of wilful 


interment of the precious remains of antiquity. 
Via del Quirinale, No. 49, } 
June 30, 1841. 


SONNET. 


We gathered round thy harp, as at thy will 
Its chords poured forth their music ; which doth still 
Sound through the inner temple of the soul. 

It was a wild but noble melody, 
And when the last clear note had ceased to roll, 

And thy sweet voice was silent, then they vied 

In praises of the hand that could so well 

Enchain the human heart by music’s spell. 

I could not speak ; for every note that fell, 

Came as a holy thing upon my ear, 

And bowed my heart in prayer — that each swift day 
Might bear thy gifted spirit yet more near 

Where thou shalt strike thy golden harp, above, 
And angels bend to hear thee sing redeeming love ! 
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To ‘ Miller’s Bridge.’ 





‘MILLER’S BRIDGE.’ 


Ie 


Frienp of my early days ! —o’er thee 
Full oft my feet have passed, 

Since first amid the forest’s gloom 
Thy logs their shadows cast 

Upon the waves, which to and fro, 

Tilted among the reeds below. 


Il. 


Massy and old and worn thou art, 
And mid thy arches gray 
The painted wood-birds swiftly dart 
Through all the golden day ; 
And ‘neath thy beams where spiders cling, 
Mid moss and grass the lichens spring. 


Ill. 


Merrily over thee the wain, 
Year out year in, hath passed, 
When fields were ripe with golden grain, 
And when the snows fell fast: 
And country dames with mien austere, 
And meek-eyed girls, have lingered here. 


Iv. 


Nor idly, for the woods around 
With sweetest echoes ring, 

And birds up-springing from the ground 
Perch on the trees and sing ; 

And lowing herds at sunset’s glow 

In file across thy timbers go. 


And countrymen with broad-brimmed hats 
Here oft at hot mid-noon 

Gossip, and watch the large gray rats 
Amid the flowers of June ; 

While the still currents, dark and slow, 

All bright with bubbles move below. 


vi. 


No stifling city-smoke comes nigh 
To mar a scene so fair, 
But bright as silver is the sky, 
And sweet the river air ; 
And pleasantly the glad waves shed 
Their light upon the beams o’er head. 


VII. 


But now, old friend! thou art waxed old, 
And under thee no more 
Are childhood’s blissful legends told, 
For my best days are o’er; 
And they are in the tomb who played 
With me beneath thy grateful shade ! 
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EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WLLSON CONWORTH.,’ 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


‘The schools became a scene 

Of solemn farce, where Ignorance on stilts, 

His cap well lined with logic not his own, 

With parrot tongue performed the scholar’s part, 

Proceeding soon a graduated dunce.’ CowPer. 





Tue village of Braintree, in which Mr. Charles Alford’s house was 
situated, was like most other places in the neighborhood of cities. It 
had its gentry, persons of some property, who resided one half of the 
year in the country and spent the winter in the city, and who had no 
more to do with their country neighbors than was absolutely necessary. 
Their visiters were mostly from the city, together with the few families 
situated for the time in their country-seats, like themselves. We Ame- 
ricans may as well confess it; we do practically acknowledge distinctions 
in society. There are high and low here as well as in England. We 
have family pride, mostly based on wealth. Intelligent foreigners seem 
to understand our condition better than we do ourselves; as they who 
learn our language grammatically, speak and write it more purely than 
we who learn it by ear. And they say: ‘ You are a great republic. 
We love your country, not because you are so different from the coun- 
tries of Europe, but because you have it in your power to be.’ 

Braintree also had its plain honest farmers, who did not seem to care 
a straw whether they were noticed or not, so that they were well paid 
for their produce and garden sauce. The farmer, living by himself 
more than any other w orker, sees not the ostentations and assumptions 
of wealth. The carriages in the high-way never run over his heavy 
ox-team. On Sunday, when the fine folk come to church in their 
showy dresses, he is rather amused at the novelty of the glitter than 
envious of it. He himself is neatly dressed ; and he does not dream of 
any treasure that can compare with his four stout sons and half-dozen 
rosy-cheeked daughters. 

Here too was the usual number of thin, care-worn mechanics ; men 
who were diseased in body and consequently i in mind by confinement in 
hot work-shops. Here is the material for revolution. The mechanic 
feels more keenly than another the inequalities of fortune. He is by 
his occupation brought closely in contact with the wealth he covets. 
He is admitted to the rich chamber, the costly apartments of luxury, in 
the way of business. He sees what he cannot enjoy. He is treated 
with indifferent civility. He is constantly measuring himself by a false 
standard; and this together with his bilious stomach ‘makes him uneasy, 
envious, and dangerous. The revolutions founded in religious principle, 
like that of Switzerland and America, originated with the fatmers; 
while revolts and conspiracies are common among the artisans of Paris. 
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Nor was this village peculiar in having three or four doctors, each 
attempting to ride the others down; two or three ministers and as many 
churches, the members of which cordially hated each other; but only 
on the Sabbath, being united perhaps by political or business bands 
during the week. It had also its lines of opposition stages, opposition 
lawyers and apothecaries, and a set of advocates for each side of every 
question under the sun. Animal magnetism and phrenology were now 
in their glory, in that halo of obscurity which commands the greatest 
reverence from the people; and party religion and party politics, scan- 
dal, back-biting and meddling had also their share in the mess of things. 

The sun had just gone down, and every thing denoted that the labors 
of the day were over. The merchant was sitting in front of his store 
quietly smoking his cigar, surrounded by a squad of idlers to be found 
in every country village, who are not willing to do any thing, though 
having enough to do; and who fret life away in useless repinings ¢ about 
dyspepsy and the weather. Some were leaning against the door of the 
store, in vain trying by change of posture for an easy position; others, 
with hands in side-pockets, manfully kicking little stones and chips 
about, in the intervals of conversation, thereby venting their spleen and 
impatience; others were standing bolt upright, as if in despair, to 
wrestle thus with the fiend ennui; while a few were walking to and fro 
as if half determined to go to some place, if any place could be thought 
of to which they might go, not wishing to stay where they were, because 
your idler is always restless and uneasy; the most unhappy devil in 
America of any country in the world. He has not the philosophy of the 
Frenchman; he wants the phlegm of the Dutchman, the pride of the 
Englishman. He is surrounded by practical rebukes upon his delin- 
quences, and lives under the fear of public sentiment; for the world 
about him is busy and industrious. He is always thinking of himself 
and his faults, and often seeks occupation and oblivion by meddling in 
the affairs of others. He prys into secrets, and is more mischievous 
than an idiot, without being more useful. 

Here straggled along the day-laborer, with his implements on his 
shoulder ; and there might be seen boys riding weary horses bare-back 
to water, upon the fall run. Pretty girls, whose delicate limbs and 
genteel attire showed them to belong to the better classes, were strolling 
along the streets in clans of three or four, perhaps in pursuit of diffident 
admirers among the young clerks and students of medicine and law; 
for females control society in the village as completely as in the city ; 
and however men may boast of their superiority, they do stand in awe 
of the women. Hardly ever does an engagement take place, but the 
first fire comes from what is called the weaker sex, though the victim 
of the manceuvre is led to suppose that he is the prime mover of the 
matter. 

Many wistful glances passed from the group of idlers as these beauties 
tripped along; and as many, meant to be meaning, were cast from the 
depths of bonnets toward them ; yet no one dared to join them in their 
walk. If any one had done so, straightway there would have been a 
report that such a gentleman was very much pleased with such a lady, 
and the parties would have become the town talk; a kind of notoriety 
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which, however plonsing to the fashionable belle, is viewed by country 
lads and lasses as the worst of evils. And from this condition between 
the sexes we can trace the secret method the lover takes to win his 
mistress, which shuts him or her out from the advice of parent or guar- 
dian in an affair of such immense consequence, and is a cause of regret 
for a life-time. 

A band of urchins had as usual chosen the most public part of the 
most frequented street for their evening sport; which went on happily 
for a while, as far as they were concerned, though to the great annoy- 
ance of passers-by and the old ladies who love to take their snuff in 
quiet after tea. But ere long the strong began to oppress the weak, and 
a loud call was made for a ring, and every encouragement given to 
widen the breach for the sake of a fight. 

One of the combatants was a short thick-set boy, about twelve years 
of age. His dark curly hair seemed to curl tighter to his head, and his 
black eyes glowed brighter as he confronted his opponent, a large 
clumsy, vulgar-looking boy, who relied much upon his physical strength. 

‘What if my father is a gardener, and we work for a living?’ said the 
smaller boy; ‘does your father do any thing better; lending money and 
getting people’s farms away from them? I know I go to the town- 
school while you go to Mr. Magnum’s, where you ought to learn better 
than to lie and bully little fellers out of their rights. I say the ball did 
not hit me, and our side is not out. There’s Ned aa and he will 
say it did not : and he is on your own side. We wo’n’t give it up; and 
if you want to fight, come on, that’s all! Ill fight till I die before I ll 
give it up; ’ and he tossed down his jacket, and shook his fist at Bill 
Spooner. Nothing staggers men or boys so much as a sense of 
injustice. The bold assertion of truth has won more victories than 
were ever achieved by the sword. 

Ned Alford did interfere in behalf of our friend Tom Towley, for 
the bold fighter was he; and told Bill Spooner that if he did ’nt look 
out he would get his father’s coachman to give him a flogging. Bill 
was fairly frightened before by the courage of Tom, over whom he 
anticipated an easy conquest; but the support of Edward in behalf of 
his play-fellow gave a new importance to Tom in the eyes of all the 
boys; for Edward’s father was thought the richest man in the village, 
and the boys took rank and influence according to the respective pro- 
perty of their parents. ‘Oh! well, Tom,’ said Spooner, ‘ I was only in 
fun; then your side is not out. I wanted to see if you had any pluck. 
You ought to come to our school. Mr. Magnum’s is the place for such 
a fighter.’ ‘I don’t want to go to your school, Bill Spooner,’ said 
Tom; ‘Mr. Wickliff keeps as good a school as Mr. Magnum any day. 
We don’t learn Latin and Greek at our school, but I am most through 
the Rule of Three; but we don’t lie and bully little fellers as you do; 
and saying this, 'T om gathered up his jacket and hat, and was walking 
off with a noble sense of being able to take care of himself, 

The boys belonging to the town school collected around Tom, leaving 
the pupils of Mr. Magnum by themselves. The victory Tom had just 
gained, in carrying his point, gave them courage to speak their feelings ; 
and many a taunt, hitherto repressed, was thrown at the ruffle-shirters, 
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as the town boys called them, together with other epithets too coarse to 
be recorded on paper. A general fight would have been the conse- 
quence had not some of the citizens interfered and dispersed the belli- 
gerent parties ; but notwithstanding that blows were avoided, a rancorous 
hatred was established between the two schools by this slight circum- 
stance, which interrupted all future harmony. 

Perhaps i in our whole country we have no influence more at war with 
the true spirit of republican institutions than the fashion of private 
schools. Children who enjoy the advantage, if advantage it be, of pri- 
vate education in a select school, soon begin to look upon themselves 
as beings of a higher order than those educated at the public school. 
Their parénts also can generally afford to dress them better than their 
neighbors’ children; and in numberless ways the distinction is fostered. 
It is thrown at the poor boy as a disgrace, that he is the child of charity 
and goes to the public school. He cannot be supposed capable of 
reasoning soundly upon the subject. He feels deeply a sense of inferi- 
ority ; takes but little pains with the neatness of his dress, the propriety 
of his manners, and the choice of his expressions. He attempts to 
become distinguished often for a bold coarseness; and since fortune has 
denied him (this is a conclusion of his own) the chance of being a 
gentleman and scholar, he is determined to make the most of his lower 
faculties, and reap what enjoyment he can. 

But really he need make but little effort to become coarse and vulgar 
and illiterate; for who does not know that our system of public education 
is amere form without substance? This is not the case it is true in 
some favored places where the public school is the pet of the people, and 
is crowding out of existence all private establishments, those hot-beds of 
aristocracy and pride. We suppose it is pretty well understood that 
most of the public schools in the country towns are taught by young 
men who resort to the business to perfect their own knowledge of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, as a stepping-stone to something better, at 
about the same w ages the farmer gives to his hired man for shov elling 
manure —ten and twelve dollars per r month, There, in a room eight feet 
high and twenty-five feet square are collected from fifty to one hundred 
boys and girls of all ages and sizes and conditions. This room is 
warmed by a box-stove, and the temperature ranges from twenty to ninety 
degrees. The children are thawed and frozen so often that it is no 
wonder many of them become soft. The teacher, knowing little if any 
thing of ventilation and the laws of health, mistakes the drowsiness and 
stupidity of the little children who sit on the lower benches, where the 
air has the least vitality, for idleness and stubbornness, and perhaps flogs 
them severely. ‘Their little hearts are almost broken by this injustice. 
They feel it is injustice, but they cannot tell how. Repeated instances 
of oppression and despair of any redress (for if they complain at home 
they often get another flogging) induces insensibility. A warfare is 
already begun between the teacher and his pupils. ‘Stratagem is 
authorized in war,’ reasons the boy; ‘ we will cheat you if we can, Mr. 
Schoolmaster.’ All idea of improvement is forgotten or lost in this new 
excitement and struggle with the master; and the winter school, which 
all the Fourth-of-July. orators say is the foundation of the liberties of our 
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country, ends with having sown in the hearts and minds of these young- 
sters seven devils, where before were only two or three. 

At the same time, there is going in this and every village of any size, a 
select school, to which the wealthier sort of people send their children. 
This school may and may not be better than the public school. It 
probably enjoys better air and better manners. The teacher has A. B. 
attached to his name; but he too probably has no permanent interest in 
education. He has no idea of making it a life business. He has per- 
haps just been graduated from college, and needs a little money to help 
him along in a profession. But what is to be done? the reader asks. 
If we could have our way, there should be no private schools; or if 
there were any, they should be private schools at their peril. The rich 
and refined should give their money and patronage to the public school. 
If their children have good manners and refined habits, these would be 
caught by the poorer and less favored classes. Such a course would 
enable the town committees to engage well-educated and competent 
teachers; men and women acquainted with the art of teaching. No 
longer would the unmeaning and anti-republican feeling be encouraged 
among the young. All minds would have an equal chance. The intel- 
ligent poor boy would have the opportunity of measuring himself with 
the son of the wealthy, and discovering that his garb and diet were no 
obstacles to elevation of mind and superiority in the higher attainments 
of his nature. And if the teacher were to do his duty and govern his 
school with impartiality, making scholarship and good deportment the 
test of his favor and commendation, and not wealth and attire, the 
young would learn to put a right estimate upon the accidents of fortune ; 
and the zeal now evinced in the acquisition of wealth, and the love of 
show and equipage, would give place to a thirst for the acquisition of 
knowledge and a love of moral excellence. 

There is no way in which a system of public instruction can be car- 
ried out upon any other principle. Our public schools as they are now 
conducted may keep boys out of mischief, and drill them in certain 
habits of order; may teach them to read and write and keep accounts; 
fit them to be the shop-boys of dry goods merchants ; but is this what we 
are aiming at when we talk of the education of the laboring classes, the 
elevation of our political character ? 

Let there be a hall large enough to contain five hundred pupils; let 
it be an imposing building and not a barn; let it be such a place that 
the pupil, as he enters it, shall feel he is at the threshold of a temple and 
not a prison: the mind impressed with reverence will need no govern- 
ment, but will be a law unto itself. Here in such a place shall such a 
teacher as we would have (and the lower the grade of mind he addresses, 
the higher must be his power and faith) tell these five hundred pupils 
some elementary knowledge. Let it be a whole, and let him give the 
subject that grace and command which all elementary knowledge has, far 
higher in degree than we generally imagine, and they will learn, and 
have something in their minds which has become a part of themselves, 
while from books they may have lists of words, ready on the tongue, 
and fixed in the memory, with little or no knowledge of the subjects to 
which they belong. 
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Mr. Alford designed to send Edward to college, and at Mr. Magnum’s 
school he studied nothing but Latin and Greek, and enough mathematics 
to enable him to enter at Cambridge. The object was not to train his 
mind and character, but to get him into college. ‘So he is well off my 
hands,’ thought Mr. Magnum; ‘enters college with credit, and takes a 
high rank; my task is done.’ He did not consider that the course of 
the boy at college would depend much upon the habits he had acquired 
at school. It did not occur to him that the superficial school-boy makes 
the superficial collegian and the superficial man; that the teacher holds 
in his hands almost the destiny of the youth committed to his charge. 
He did not consider these things, considerations which give quite a new 
coloring to the employment of school-keeping, and should cause us to 
doubt if any are competent to such labors, rather than intrust our chil- 
dren to any person who chooses to assume the care of such responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alford, like all fond parents, thought it a matter of course 
that their son would do well. They paid large bills for his education ; 
bought him all necessary books; and so many not necessary, that he got 
quite a disgust at the very sight of a book. He had had from infancy 
all the expensive annuals for children, picture books, dissected maps to 
teach him geography, and all the helps Peter Parley’s ingenuity could 
furnish, to make him a philosopher and historian, before he was suffered 
to go a mile from home by himself. The boy’s mind lived through this 
hot-bed process wonderfully sound. ‘The worst consequence was that 
he hated all patient study, and never had learned to apply his mind to 
any subject which did not yield immediate gratification. He played with 
the rules of arithmetic as with so many puzzles, as they are; but 
algebra seemed an insurmountable difficulty. When he came to deal 
with principles he was quite at fault. But algebra he must have, for it 
was required for admittance to college; and so the rules were committed 
to memory, the questions were solved mechanically; and by a great mys- 
tery to himself he could pass a very respectable examination, consider- 
ing he knew nothing about the science. All this time he carried a 
heavy heart to school; he became pale, languid and spiritless, for which 
cause his affectionate mother fed him with dainties and sweetmeats, which 
only made the matter worse. The hope of being a collegian and wear- 
ing a long-tailed coat and high cravat was the only bright spot in his 
dog’s life. 

But what was Tom doing in the mean time? In the summer he 
worked with his father. In the intervals of labor how sweet was to 
him the perusal of the book he had taken from the village library! 
How eagerly he devoured every word from title-page toend! The 
prospect of the winter school cheered his summer toil. As his body 
grew with healthful exercise, and his corporeal power increased, new 
mental wants were aroused, which asked for culture. Not a day nor 
minute was lost of the precious privilege. 

Mr. Wickliff could teach him but little, but he taught him that little 
well. ‘The large number collected in the town school-house gave but a 
small share of time to him. ‘Tom was left to work out his own sums; 
forced to depend upon himself; and his healthy frame enabled him to 
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bear the bad atmosphere with impunity. Being of a kind and obliging 
disposition, and a general favorite with all the boys, and girls too, many 
a question and slate was brought to him for assistance, in giving which 
he improved his stock of knowledge, and the goodness of his heart to 
boot. The teacher always learns more than his pupil; and no elemen- 
tary knowledge can be unveiled without some valuable suggestions 
to the mind which contemplates it. Tom in fact was a kind of under 
teacher; both teacher and pupil in the school; and if the truth might 
be told, he more than once helped Edward along with a difficult sum. 
All these circumstances gave him a consciousness of strength and a 
self-reliance more valuable than all the mathematical knowledge in the 
world. 

Tom also wrote a good hand. He was taught to write in parallel 
lines. No time was given to flourishing in the public school. The copy 

} for the whole school was written on the black-board large enough for 
all to see it. Famous writing-masters who teach a beautiful hand in 
twelve lessons found no encouragement from Mr. Wickliff. He used 
to say, ‘ Parallel writing is the whole secret ; uniformity is the trick of 
beauty. If you write one letter at an angle of forty-five degrees, write 
them all so. If you write one letter perpendicularly, do the same with 
all, and your page will look neat and be legible. Be as simple as you 
can with your capital letters, and do not make the looped letters too 
long and high. Be not too anxious about a fine stroke from your pen. 
In life and business you will often be obliged to write with a stump of a 
quill.’ No writing-master ever gave better advice. Beside, he did not 
require all his pupils to write in a certain way, but he endeavored to 
help each one in the manner to which by habit or physical constitu- 
tion he was inclined. Some wrote a very sloping- hand, others an 
upright hand ; but he required all to write their letters parallel with one 
another. 

In Mr. Magnum’s school, on the contrary, a writing-master from the 
city came twice a week to give lessons. In the first place he brought 
with him spread eagles, men on horseback, beast, bird and fish, all cut 
on paper by a flourish of his pen. These were submitted to the-curi- 
ous eyes of the boys. ‘This display was followed by an address to the 
pupils, in which he attempted to show that a good hand-writing is the 
highest attainment of the mind; that it involves the mechanical pow- 
ers, chemistry, and is quite nearly related to painting, claiming thereby 
affinity with music and poetry; in short, a fine art. ‘The master was 
elegantly dressed; wore a diamond ring upon his little finger, and quite 
captivated the boys with his perfumery and smiles. They were all 
made to sit in a certain manner; to write at a certain angle; little and 
large, long-fingered and short-fingered boys, all must observe the same 
manner of holding the pen. Every letter that admitted of a flourish got 
it. Writing became the order of the day. The walls of the school-room 
bore marks of their improvement; the fly-leaves of their books were 
besmeared with spread eagles and incomprehensible figures; and the 
moment the lesson was ended they recovered their original position, 
only to write worse than ever before. The afternoon spent with the 
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writing-master was devoted by Mr. Magnum to taking a ride with his 
lady, and was hailed by the boys as a season of fun and mischief. 

Let it in justice be said that writing-masters may benefit adults who 
will adhere to their rules for a length of time until the habit is formed ; 
but parents will find all attempts to teach little boys and misses to write 
well in a few lessons worse than futile. Every person has a style of 
writing adapted to his physical organization ; and this it is which gives 
that character to the writing, by which many undertake to decide upon 
the disposition of the writer; enables witnesses in courts of justice to 
swear to signatures with as much assurance as they would to the faces 
and personality of individuals. Now the patent writing-master oversets 
all this; he engrafts upon his pupil his own hand and style instead of 
correcting and improving, by judicious rules, that which he finds to 
belong to the person by nature. His purpose is answered. He gets his 
tuition-money, but he leaves the learner often worse off than he found 
him. He breaks up his old hand-writing without giving him any other 
he can adopt. The pupil in the hurry of business flounces about 
between the old and the new, so that his writing has no distinctive 
character. He writes his name in one manner to-day, in another 
to-morrow. No witness may dare to swear to a signature now, for the 
writing-masters teach all to write the same angular or anti-angular 
hand, as the case may be. 

Tom Towley in the district school had this advantage; he was 
instructed in the general principles of writing, and then let alone. 
And so in other respects he was not educated to death. Every path 
and movement was not so circumscribed and hedged with rules and 
precepts that nature had no chance. He did not become a machine, 
like the pupils of Mr. Magnum, who knew every thing by heart in the 
books. Tom could in time solve almost any question in common 
arithmetic, but he could not repeat a rule from beginning to end. He 
could tell in his own language how questions of certain kinds were 
worked out ; and this was the rule in fact; and yet he thought himself 
very deficient in comparison to Edward, who could repeat all the rules 
in the book, but with difficulty worked out the questions belonging to 
them. 

The mind will no more acquire strength by having every thing done 
for it than will the body. It must be left to do its own work. It must 
work out its own salvation from the death of ignorance. Too much 
may be done by the teacher as well as too little. Would the child that 
should be carried about in the arms until ten years of age have any 
strength of limb? Does the boy not gain this by exercise of exertion ? 
Must he not work for it himself? Can you fasten it upon him by any 
artificial means? Notso. Nor will the mind have strength and sinew 
except by vigorous action of itself, unaided and unsupported but by 
_ own energies, latent in it, which necessity must and will summon 
orth. 

Before Edward and his class-mates left Mr. Magnum’s school for 
examination to enter college, there must needs be a great exhibition. 
The trustees of the school, whose names were paraded in the news- 
papers as such, but who never came near it except upon great occa- 
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sions, were present. This august body consisted of the ministers, 
the judges, and the rich men of the town. The two former classes 
are always supposed to know more about education than other 
people, and the latter were added for their influence. It was an amu- 
sing spectacle to see the attempts of grave and sensible men to appear 
to understand the Latin and Greek, the algebra and philosophy 
paraded before them. They looked pleased, nodded at one another, 
smiled upon the crowd of pupils, and sat uneasily, as if some knowing 
fellow should discover their ignorance. They did sit out an examina- 
tion of several hours with praiseworthy patience; but as to deriving 
any pleasure, it was out of the question. They learned one important 
truth — their own ignorance, and were made to feel it. 

The boys enjoyed the show very much. They had been drilled in 
the answers to certain questions for weeks, and knew their parts well. 
But accidents will happen sometimes ; and we have to relate one which 
we hope may often occur, and expose the imposition of show schools. 

A little class was called out to be examined in history. Proudly the 
little fellows took their places in their snow-white collars and shining 
buttons and well-combed hair. The third boy in the class was unfor- 
tunately absent on account of sickness. Mr. Magnum did not observe 
his absence, and the boys were too full of the occasion and themselves 
to think of any thing but their splendid appearance. 

Mr. Magnum. ‘Charles, who discovered America?’ 

First Boy. ‘Christopher Columbus, Sir, a native of Genoa.’ 

Mr. M. ‘Very well. Next; under whose patronage?’ 

Second Boy. ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain.’ 

Mr. M. ‘Correct. Next; from whom did the western continent 
take its name ?’ 

. Third Boy. ‘Sebastian Cabot, Sir,’ answered the little fellow. 
That was the answer to his question; but the sickness of number three 
had placed him one step out of his place. He heard not the nature of 
the question; he was only thinking of his answer. And so it went; 
every reply through the class was just one step ahead of the question. 
A few of the audience perceived the mistake ; and Mr. Magnum, if he 
noticed it, wisely said nothing. The boys proudly marched to their 
seats, and the mothers smiled, and some shed tears of congratulation and 
joy at such wonderful precocity. 

The examination being ended, Mr. Shakehands, the popular preacher, 
rose to make a speech. But before we give his words, he deserves a 
more particular notice. 

Mr. Shakehands was a clergyman by profession. His father had 
been a distinguished politician, and he inherited the faculty of spouting. 
He was a proud, vain, superficial man, with a good deal of lumber in 
his brain, such as dates, names, and remarkable events in the town, but 
without a particle of common sense, or any power of generalizing and 
connecting his knowledge so as to deduce from it a single important 
principle. He was fond of authority and command, and would have 
made a first-rate boatswain aboard a man-of-war. He had some humor, 
and told a few good stories when he forgot his dignity and fell into his 
natural character. But being called upon constantly to enact a part in 
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life, placed in a calling for which he was entirely unfitted by nature 
and disposition, he lived in a constant struggle; unhappy himself, and 
making every body uncomfortable about him. He never preached good 
sermons, and kept his place only by visiting the women of his congre- 
gation, shaking hands with the family, and praising the children. The 
men hated him; but being afraid of their wives, who adored him, they 
were averse to saying so. He had in great perfection the art of flat- 
tery; and here was an opportunity not to be lost of soaping the public 
by proxy, by laying it on the boys. He began: 

‘This is a great occcasion, and opens up to us high hopes for the 
future. In this high day of glory for our village, which is second to 
none in New-England, and I may say without flattery, the world; 
endowed so richly with superior advantages of intellectual cultivation, 
together with the collateral aids of religion and virtue; boasting so 
many fair scions of fair races— ahem— what auspicious hours are 
these! Here the fond mothers can, like the mother of the Gracchii, 
point to their jewels in these precocious instances of educational illumi- 
nation. Where are fairer mothers? where more hopeful descendants ? 
Too much credit cannot be given to the learned and accomplished 
teacher of such a race of juvenile aspirants for renown. He is, I am 
proud to say, only second to the sacred office of religion, in this our 
flourishing department of our county, called by the sweet and eupho- 
nious name of Braintree. Tree did I say? Nay it is a broad free, 
that will overspread the land with intelligence, emanating from this 
glorious and stupendous institution, under the supervision, tutelage 
and care of my much esteemed and learned friend, Mr. Magnum, A.B., 
who ought to be D. D., if such titles were ever given to school-masters.’ 

‘I wish you were d—d!’ whispered a lawyer to his neighbor, ‘ with 
your infernal blather !’ 

Mr. Shakehands did not hear. On he went in the full tide of his 
wordy nonsense; calling every pupil by name, and saying the most 
extravagant things of each one. 

The audience dispersed highly delighted. The trustees adjourned 
to the hotel to eat a dinner at the expense of the fund, and to forget as 
soon as possible their own insignificance as scholars, in talking loudly 
upon subjects they did understand. 

Edward Alford was admitted to college. Tom Towley went to learn 
the trade of a blacksmith, in the town of Cambridge, near to the col- 
lege where Edward was to take another step in his education. But let 
not the reader suppose that Tom had not also entered upon another 
step in his education in the work-shop of the black-smith. But we must 
defer for another chapter the description of their new condition. 





EPIGRAM ON A LAZY FELLOW. 


Ir ‘keeping Sabbaths’ saves the soul, 
This man’s must go to heaven ; 

Not satisfied with one a week, 

He hallows all the seven. 
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SONG 


OVER THE CRADLE OF TWO INFANT SISTERS, SLEEPING. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


Sweet be their rest! no ghastly things 
To scare their dreams assemble here, 

But safe beneath good angels’ wings 
May each repose from year to year. 


Cheerful, like some long summer day, 
May all their waking moments flow, 

Happier, as run life’s sands away, 
Unstained by sin, untouched by wo. 


As now they sleep, serene and pure, 
Their little arms entwined in love, 

So may they live, obey, endure, 
And shine with yon bright host above ! 


Boston. James T. Frenps. 
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NUMBER FIVE. 





Tne entire absence of every thing like architectural remains would 
seem to be conclusive proof that the aboriginal inhabitants of this island 
were as distinct from their neighbors in Mexico in their origin, as their 
mild manners show them to have been from their contemporaries within 
the limits of our own country, or even from the savage Caribs who 
occupied Porto Rico and the other islands to the eastward. While so 
utterly different from the above-named tribes, there was such a homoge- 
neousness between the Haytien and the Cuba and Bahama Indians, that 
we may easily believe them to have sprung from the same stock. And 
yet it is hardly credible that the Mexican, the North-American and the 
Haytien Indians were derived from three different families of man. It 
would be a bold proposition to assert that three different parties of 
adventurers or exiles landed upon the shores of the new world, from 
whom have sprung all the nations which inhabited it at the arrival of 
Columbus. 

But if the aboriginal tribes had a common ancestry in the new world, 
how many ages must have elapsed before they could have become so 
completely changed in their natures and habits from each other! How 
long must it have taken the Haytiens to forget the art of building, for 
instance! How came the spirit of revenge and its attending evil spirits 
to be so completely quelled in the breasts of these mild people, while 
they raged so fiercely among the North-Americans ? 
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The Europeans gave them all, from one end of the continent to the 
other, the unmeaning title of Indians, and ‘by this sign’ destroyed 
them. But they too were perchance Europeans; perhaps allied to the 
hardy Northmen who afterward poured upon the shores of France and 
England. Perhaps they were Phenicians or Carthaginians, who had 
passed out by the Pillars of Hercules in search of new sources of trade. 
The love of sea adventure we know was rife among the ancients. Wit- 
ness the wanderings of Ulysses, of Aineas and of the Argonauts. But 
leave we this deep sea of speculation to wiser heads; and ‘ revenons a 
nos moutons.’ 

Certain it is that the sun did not shine upon a more peaceful territory 
than was our island when first visited by Columbus. The great voyager 
was shipwrecked a few days after approaching the land, not far east of 
Cape Francois. ‘The existence of these islanders,’ says Mr. Irvine, 
‘seemed to the Spaniards like a pleasant dream. ‘They disquieted 
themselves about nothing. A few fields cultivated almost without labor 
furnished the roots and vegetables which formed a great part of their 
diet. Their rivers and coasts abounded with fish; their trees were 
laden with fruits of golden or blushing hue, and heightened by a tropical 
sun to a delicious flavor and fragrance. Softened by the indulgence of 
nature, a great part of their day was passed in indolent repose in this 
luxury of sensation inspired by a serene sky and a voluptuous climate ; 
and in the evenings they danced in their fragrant groves to their national 
songs, or the rude sound of their sylvan drums.’ 

Contrast now, good reader, these happy valleys, this new-world para- 
dise, with European life at that very epoch. Europe, destined soon to 
be the mother of new nations in this newly-discovered hemisphere, was 
then in a perfect whirl of war. The Spanish sovereigns were engaged 
in a fierce struggle with the Saracens of Grenada; Burgundy was ruled 
by Charles the Bold; France was distracted by civil wars which united 
many great fiefs to the crown; England was equally convulsed by the 
feuds of the rival houses of York and Lancaster; and if these domestic 
strifes ever were suspended on either side of the channel, it was done 
that the two nations might make war upon each other; Ireland was a 
fertile field for revolts and insurrections ; the border wars with Scotland 
were unceasing. Such was the convulsed state of christendom when 
Columbus spread before its wondering eyes a new and boundless world, 
to which valor or avarice or ambition or persecution might equally bend 
their haughty way. 

I know not how it was, but as I contemplated the beautiful landscapes 
every where spread out in this delightful island, my thoughts reverted 
much oftener to the original mysterious dwellers upon the soil, (placed 
there we know not when nor how,) than to any of the races who have 
since held it. ‘They went back to those simple children of nature who 
had roamed so peacefully over these hills and valleys time out of mind, 
until at length the charm was broken by intruders, coming as they 
devoutly believed from the skies. A few short years found them, all 
unused as they were to effort, performing tasks far beyond their strength 
for inhuman task-masters; and thus they perished from sheer fatigue, 
as by a pestilence. The places that knew them, in an incredibly short 
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space of time knew them no more; and then their weak and unprofita- 
ble labor found a valuable substitute in the brawny strength of the 
sons of Africa, whom the ‘auri sacra fames’ soon poured into the 
island by ship-loads. But to return. 

A very important part of the life of a people is doubtless their eating 
and drinking. Some account therefore of this department among the 
Haytiens may not come amiss. I have heard of a dog who saw water 
delineated so naturally in a picture that he ran to it to quench his 
thirst; and I can aver that the feastings of Scott always made me feel 
hungry. Whether the appetites of my readers will be excited by the 
delicacies we are about to set before them, I cannot say; but the writer 
feels homesick at the very retrospect. No Haytien, and indeed no 
West-Indian feels as if he has begun the day until he has swallowed a 
cup of chocolate or coffee. The former is the favorite beverage with 
the Spaniards, the latter in Hayti; not served up however in a huge 
coffee-cup with piles of hot toast and ham, where the weak beverage 
plays a secondary part. ‘The abstemious creole leaves his apartment as 
soon as or even before the sun appears above the horizon. With a capa- 
cious and showy robe-de-chambre encircling his limbs, and a bright- 
colored ‘ mouchoir’ playing the part of a turban, he proceeds straight 
to the ‘ bonne,’ who knowing the early habits of the inmates has risen 
still earlier, and already wields the little cafetiere, containing the boiling 
beverage. 

Each member of the family receives in turn his or her portion, 
which flows from the biggin as strong as possible and as black as 
night, and holding all the delicate aroma of the berry. Qualified with 
a little syrup (the form in which sugar is used) it is quite a different 
article from that which is made on a more ‘extensive’ scale for our 
northern breakfasts. ‘The coffee is burnt and ground as near as possible 
to the time of using it. It is then put in a bag or pocket tapering to a 
point; upon this the boiling water is poured, and is ready to be drank 
as fast as it filters through. Some persons are so particular as to sepa- 
rate the broken kernels from the others before burning, and burn them 
separately, so that all may be roasted alike. (Do not burn your coffee 
black ; how can you expect to make coffee out of charcoal?) Particular 
persons also provide a year’s supply in advance, so that they may always 
use that which is a year old. This foresight however is not often prac- 
ticed by the improvident people of whom we write. The early Ameri- 
can breakfast is unknown; the first repast, though called the ‘ dejeuner,’ 
not being prepared before eleven or twelve o’clock. This meal is com- 
posed of meat or ‘salaisons’ and vegetables; the only other meal, ‘diner’ 
is usually served up soon after dark, and is very similar to the other. 
With both these meals all who can afford the indulgence drink French 
claret. The food of the poorer classes is confined almost entirely to 
salt provisions and plantains, which latter are the staff of life in all 
tropical countries. The kitchen is a shed detached from the house, 
containing a fire-place either of earth or brick, where every thing is 
cooked in iron pots of various sizes, or upon the gridiron. Thus, to 
prepare the food for a decent meal, the cook has to preside over a dozen 
different pots and kettles, each with its separate fire. The meat is con- 
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sumed on the day it is killed; and it is more ludicrous than agreeable 
to see the labor and culinary skill exerted to prepare it for the palate. 

A ‘biftek’ for instance is first pounded tremendously; then it is 
rubbed well with sour, orange; and then ninety-nine times in a hundred 
done to death. When the beef was good, which was not uncommon, 
and when done rarely, (which was uncommon,) this dressing produced 
a very nice beef-steak. Turtle of the hawk’s-bill species (which fur- 
nishes the shell) is often to be had. It is cooked usually as aragout; a 
soup made of it being an unknown mystery to a people who make soups 
of every thing else. This is not the same turtle which furnishes the 
calipash and calipee to the London and New-York aldermen, which are 
taken among the shallows and keys of the Bahamas. The mode of 
capturing the hawk’s-bill on the coast of Hayti shows him to be as sim- 
ple in his nature as he is valuable as a prize. Wooden buoys are made 
as like the animal as may be, to which are attached a number of strong 
lines furnished with loops; these are anchored at some distance from 
the shore, and the silly animal descrying, as he fancies, a playmate, 
frolics round it until he becomes entangled in the meshes, and thus 
remains a captive until the fisherman visits his snares at sunrise, when 
he is borne triumphantly to the shore. The flesh is sold at about the 
price of beef, and the shell for nine or ten dollars the pound. 

Fish are abundant, and are taken in various ways. Early in the 
morning, while the sea is smoothed by the land-breeze, the fishermen 
go out a mile or two and fish with hooks; those which they take, weigh- 
ing from half a pound to five or six pounds each. This is a small size 
for sea-fish; the cod, haddock, halibut and sturgeon of northern lati- 
tudes being unknown. Those which are most common were of two 
kinds, red and blue; the former, including captains and sea-mullets, 
are exceedingly delicate, and gratify the most epicurean:palate. Another 
excellent dish is prepared from the ‘ piscet.’ These are fish an inch in 
length, which are taken in the river at certain seasons of the year, and 
are sold at the rate of a shilling the quart. The negroes provide them- 
selves with a small tub, which they float upon the water by their side, 
and then plunging, scoop them up with both hands. They are common 
to only one or two rivers of the island; but while they last, (some two 
or three weeks,) the whole population near their favorite rivers live on 
them, and they must be allowed a place as a most dainty and delicate 
item in our bill of fare. There is a small fish called the sardine, iden- 
tical perhaps (certainly in size and appearance, being of a silvery 
white, and some five or six inches in length) with the fish of the same 
name, of which vast quantities are taken on the coast of France, and 
are put up in oil by the French, and sent to all parts of the world. 
These are taken in a very skilful manner with a casting-net, which in 
shape is a perfect cone, about twelve feet in height, and when spread, 
the base or mouth covers a circle of about the same diameter. The 
fisher wades along in the water, sometimes immersed to the arm-pits, 
and giving his net a dexterous toss, it expands and then drops lightly on 
the water at four or five yards distance, and the bullets with which the 
mouth is loaded carry it instantly to the bottom. He then draws it in 
gently by a cord attached to the top or small end, and the bullets keeping 
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the mouth down, and gradually closing together, form a sack from which 
there is no escape, and he thus captures all the fish which happen to be 
within the circle. Much skill and practice are required to cast the net 
properly. 

Still another and the most effectual mode of warfare against the pis- 
catory tribes is that of the seine. This immense net is at least a hun- 
dred feet long and twelve or fifteen in width. It is packed carefully in 
a canoe, ready for giving out, and this canoe is stationed near the shore. 
Another is in front having half a dozen lusty rowers, and in the stern is 
fastened the drawing-rope of the seine. At the word of command, they 
start off at full speed, drawing the seine out of the other boat; and after 
describing a semi-circle pull with main force for the shore, paying out 
rope after the seine is exhausted. The other boat also lands, and the 
crowd of spectators laying hold of the ropes, the seine is dragged slowly 
to shore by the strength of fifty men. It is interesting to witness this 
operation ; the fish, as they find the meshy wall narrowing round them, 
leap into the air by scores, and as a big fellow falls on the outer side 
and escapes, the multitude cheer and the fishermen curse the lucky 
spring. And as the net gets into shallow water, what ahubbub! Such 
a splashing among the poor victims, and such shouts from the by-standers 
if there is a good haul! But no hand touches until they are all drawn 
safely up high and dry upon the sands; for beside being against rule, a 
meddlesome fellow might chance to get hold of a sea-porcupine. As 
soon as the game is fairly bagged, the horn is sounded, and the populace 
flock to the beach, and find the fishermen busily engaged in stringing 
their captives in one or two or three shilling bunches, which are soon 
disposed of, not without a vast amount of haggling about their money’s 
worth. ‘There are sometimes more than a dozen varieties taken in a 
sweep. ‘The most singular and beautiful is one of the size of a dollar, 
as round, and of the same silvery whiteness; and moreover as transpa- 
rent as glass, even the vessels being visible. I placed one on a book, 
and read through it with the same facility as if it had been a piece of 
plate glass. The edges of this beautiful little creature were not thicker 
than paper, and the thickest part, in the centre, not more than a six- 
teenth of an inch. 

Next in our list comes the land-crab, which the natives esteem as an 
article of food, but which foreigners do not fancy. It is frequently 
poisonous, (supposed from feeding on the leaves of the mancheneel tree, ) 
though not fatally so. In some work on natural history it is stated that 
this crab is peculiar to the island of Jamaica and the western part of 
Hayti. In the latter they are quite common. They are of a yellowish 
brown color, having long and powerful claws; and being withal very 
pugnacious, they are dangerous to handle. ‘They burrow in the soil ; 
and after a heavy rain, piles of earth which they have removed with 
their claws are found at the mouths of their little dens. ‘The negroes 
bring them in, tied up like a bunch of onions, with strong withes 
passed tightly round every inch of their bodies and claws. 

Another denizen of these forests, and more renowned in history, is 
the soldier-crab. Being once on a voyage to Port au Prince in a 
country sloop, we were becalmed near the delightful shores of Leogane, 
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some thirty miles from the above-named city. The captain thought it 
would be a good opportunity to ‘wood up’ without expense ; so lower- 
ing his boat, he got into it, followed by two of the crew with their 
axes, and myself, and we pulled ashore. Leaving them busily engaged, 

I strayed away into a fine open piece of woods, and found myself tread- 
ing among what appeared at first sight. an army of pebble-stones 
endowed with the faculty of locomotion. A closer inspection showed 
them to be dingy rough looking shells which were thus cutting fantas- 
tic capers ‘ before high heaven.’ Some were moving slowly and labo- 
riously along; others were scrambling off at the top of their speed, as 
if the sheriff were after them, now and then coming to a rough place 
where they would roll over and over; while others hearing a noise drew 
in and remained motionless. I had stumbled upon a great rendezvous 
of the soldier-crabs. Here they resort once or twice a year to take a 
salt-water bath, deposit their eggs, and exchange the shelly covering 
which has served them as house and clothing for the past year, for 
another of more ample dimensions. Each crab forsakes his old house 
and then hunts about in search of another. Sometimes he has to try 
on a great many before he can find one to fit. Sometimes two com- 
petitors for the same shell engage in battle, when a third steps in and 
appropriates it to himself; and here possession is the whole of the law, 
for it is not in the power of a legion of soldiers to oust him. 

After spending a few days at their watering-place, when they have 
provided themselves with new houses and suits of clothes, they march 
deliberately back to the hills and woods of the interior, where they 
remain until the time of the periodical visit comes round, when they 
again come rolling, crawling or tumbling back to the rendezvous. 
The shells which they inhabit are of all sizes and shapes of univalves, 
some not much bigger than a pea, while others are of three or four 
inches diameter. 

The soldier-crab is not an article of food in the West Indies, and is 
introduced in this place en passant. But mention should be made of 
excellent shrimps, as also of the crab-fish and a small oyster, which 
latter is well enough for persons who have never eaten them in the 
United States. 

Another welcome visiter to the bon-vivant is a wild pigeon of large 
size, the ‘ramier,’ of a grayish purple plumage, which makes its 
appearance at certain seasons. ‘They are in fine condition and flavor, 
having a slightly bitter taste, like some of our game, which only tends 
to stimulate the appetite. ‘This taste is probably acquired from certain 
berries on which the birds feed. ‘They are doubtless the same men- 
tioned by Columbus as ‘stock-doves of uncommon size and beauty, 
whose crops we found filled with sweet spices.’ 

Of poultry, they raise the common fowl in abundance. Geese are 
rara aves, but turkies, Guinea-hens and ducks thrive. ‘The Muscovy 
duck however is apparently more at home than the common species. 
There is a supply of beef, mutton and pork; but as the climate will 
not admit of the meat’s improving by age, the only alternative is to 
impart tenderness to it by a terrible pounding, as before observed. 
But the great charm of West-India living is the unceasing supply of 
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fresh and delicate vegetables. And this is the more important, as man 
does not require so much animal food in hot climates as in more tem- 
perate latitudes. 

Foremost among these is the banana, or plantain; an invaluable gift 
to man as a substantial, pleasant and easily cultivated food. Next is 
the yam, whose crop is more sure even than the plantain. This root, 
when prepared for the table, is as white as snow, and sometimes grows 
to the weight of twelve or fifteen pounds. The best variety is the 
‘couche-couche,’ which seems to be peculiar to the district of which 
we are writing more particularly. It is smaller than the others, and 
more sweet and melting. It is eagerly sought after by the people in 
the other quarters of the island. 

Sweet potatoes, white and yellow, are in common use. The former 
are best, being more mealy and delicate than the other. Both varieties 
are more extensively cultivated in other parts of the island, in the 
vicinity of Port au Prince and Gonaives and Cape Francois, than in this 
district. ‘Then comes a host of minor vegetables. ‘The palm among 
these I give to the ‘ poix rouge’ (similar in appearance to the common 
red bean of the States.) This delicious bean may be had at all 
seasons; and though one have it on his table nearly every day in the 
year he will never be satiated with its delicate flavor. Then there 
are the ‘ poix source,’ identical perhaps with that which is called at the 
north the case-knife bean; the ‘ poix Congo,’ from the name probably 
of African origin, which is round, of the size of the marrow-fat, of a 
brown color, and a very good variety ; the ‘poix inconnu’ is smaller 
and less palatable than the last. The list of ‘poix’ may be closed 
with that ‘of France,’ which was doubtless introduced from that 
country. It is small, delicate, and similar in taste and color to-our 
green pea. 

I'he purple ‘melongene,’ or egg-plant, grows to a large size. It 
is a superb looking ‘vegetable, and is usually fried in slices, or 
mashed. It has a delicate flavor, and its appearance receives a hearty 
welcome from lovers of good things. The ‘concombre,’ fluted and 
pear-shaped, is a cheap and wholesome vegetable. It is boiled or 
stewed. ‘The ‘petit concombre,’ or Jerusalem cucumber, is of the 
size of a large plum, and covered with soft spires; cooked like the 
last, to which it is similar in color and taste, being green and sweet. 
The name of the last Pane lead us to suppose that it is the same men- 
tioned in holy writ. Says Isaiah: ‘The daughter of Zion is left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.’ And the 
Israelites say to Moses: ‘We remember the fish we did eat in Egypt 
freely —the cucumbers and the melons.’ In Hindostan, Palestine and 
Kgypt the cucumber is still an important article of food, and has been 
from the earliest ages; and it is much more probable that it is one of 
the wholesome varieties just mentioned, than the useless vegetable 
which is cultivated in more northern climes, but which is doubtless 
before the mind of many who read the accounts in Burckhardt, Heber, 
or the Bible. The artichoke does not grow in the south part of the 
island, but is always to be found at the tables of Port au Prince. It is 
in shape a cone some three inches long and as many across the base. 
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The leaves, or scales, grow like those on the cone of the pine, while 
the centre is composed of downy threads, or filaments, which must be 
carefully removed, leaving at the base a fleshy substance resembling a 
slice of turnip, three quarters of an inch thick. This last, with the 
roots of the leaves, form the edible part, and are eaten with a sauce 
made of oil, vinegar and mustard. This vegetable is much prized ; 
and though it is said to thrive in a northern climate, particularly where 
a sea-weed dressing may be applied to the soil, yet it is I believe 
unknown in the United States. 

At the risk of satiating the reader I shall enumerate a few more 
articles in the culinary department, always recommending to him the 
good old maxim ‘to leave the table with an appetite.’ 

The tomato which is cultivated in Hayti is as round, as red and as 
large as the largest cherry. It is used as a condiment with both fish 
and flesh, and is very ‘ appétissant’ and very wholesome. It seems 
particularly well adapted as an accompaniment to that familiar dish 
which no true-hearted Yankee ever forgets ‘where’er he roams, what- 
ever lands he sees’ —I mean salt-fish ; (which article, by the way, the 
Creole cooks understand ‘ getting up’ much better than do the house- 
wives whose homes are nearer to the Grand Bank.) 

But this little tomato has another property which I predict will 
excite for it one day a warm interest, particularly among the ladies. It 
makes the most delicious preserve for pastry, etc., which can be imag- 
med. In a tub containing a young tree, which the writer brought 
home, there sprang up soon after it was landed (in April) a tomato 
plant; and though left in a shady, exposed situation, it grew vigorously, 
and in September was loaded with fruit which turned red, but did not 
become fully ripe. Ifa warm sunny spot had been selected, it would 
have come to perfection. This was many miles north of New-York ; 
so that there is every inducement to introduce it there or farther south. 

The ‘truffle’ is a species of mushroom growing under ground. It 
is rarely found, and all that we saw came from a friend residing a 
hundred miles off. It is esteemed as giving a delicate flavor to many 
dishes. ‘The ‘jonjon’ is another of this family, which is found after a 
rain, and is cooked with rice. When served up, the dish has the 
appearance of being a mixture of dry tea and rice, in equal parts. 
The squash grows tolerably well. ‘The young children are often seen 
gnawing a boiled fragment with great apparent zest. 

Nor must we omit from our catalogue the ‘ choux palmiste,’ which is 
the apex of the cabbage-palm, and is composed of the undeveloped 
and immature substance which would shoot forth into leaves or 
branches. This decapitation destroys of course the trees, which, 
though unvarying from each other in appearance, are perhaps the most 
symmetrical in the world. The part cut off is about two feet in 
length and four or five inches in diameter. It consists of concentric 
layers which separate readily, after boiling, when it is very delicate, 
though rather insipid. The tree forms the principal figure in the 
national coat-of-arms, as it is a beautiful feature in the landscapes of 
the island. Every town and village has one in the centre of its ‘ square,’ 
where it is called ‘L’Arbre de la Liberté,’ round which is collected 
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weekly all the pomp and circumstance of military parades. But 
though thus consecrated as the sacred emblem of liberty, the inhabi- 
tants destroy the tree annually by thousands, though the only benefit 
derived from its destruction be the ‘ choux,’ which is worth one or two 
shillings in the market. As the ship passes along the picturesque 
shores of St. Marc, large groves are descried near the water side, 
composed of this species of palm, interspersed with tall cocoa-nut trees 
which tower high above the heads of the others. 

The ‘avocado,’ vegetable marrow, or alligator pear, is by many 
esteemed the greatest luxury in the vegetable world. It is the fruit of 
a tree whose foliage is of the deepest green, the fruit itself being a pale 
green or straw color. It is of the family of gourds, and was brought 
from Persia. Some of them are pear-shaped, others of an oval form; in 
size, six or eight inches in length and three to four in diameter. In 
the centre is a heavy roundish kernel of the size of an egg; the rest 
of the fruit being the edible substance which is cut off in slices like 
those of a melon. It separates readily from the stone and rind; and 
when laid in a dish, the slices are a perfect imitation of good hard, 
golden butter. As the name implies, it is of an unctuous nature, and 
of a nutty sweetness, resembling perhaps a fresh olive. With the 
application of a little pepper and salt, it is eaten raw, and seems to 
come in place with either fish or flesh. We were very fond of it in 
the morning with bread and a cup of coffee. 

And now, though very far from having exhausted the subject, we 
shall turn for a season from the luxuries which dame Nature has dis- 
pensed so generously upon this favored isle. If our discourse has been 
wearisome, the apology must be found in the subject-matter, which is 
attractive to those at least who can indulge in retrospective thoughts 
founded upon a practical knowledge of the matters touched upon. 
And in these arctic regions, where the only green thing seen from 
November till April is now and then a melancholy looking cabbage, I 
am ready sometimes to exclaim with the Israelites: ‘We remember 
the fish we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers and the melons!’ 


St. Croix. 


FRAGMENT FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM. 


TueEkeE is in all Earth’s countless things 

An innate power to touch the hidden springs 

Of human sympathies, and without words 

To rouse to lofty purposes their thousand chords. 
Hills, with their proud old forests; lakes, 

Wild mountains, torrent-streams, whose dashing makes 
Eternal melody with the free wind ; 

Clouds on whose bosom the storm-spirits find 

A home, and hold their revels; it may be 

Old Ocean’s all immeasurable majesty ; 

These are man’s earliest, his ennobling page, 

And they who ponder most, are ever far most sage. 
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NATURE’S TEACHINGS. 


Great Nature loves the silent tongue, 
The watchful eye, the musing mind ; 
For only these her songs are sung, 
From hill to vale along the w ind; 
Their burden still: ‘Ask what ye may, 
And I will answer yea or nay.’ 


II 


To these she tells her secret laws 
In open field or tangled wood, 
Where all is murmuring of its cause, 
From quiet rill to roaring flood ; 
WwW hispering where hidden waters ‘sleep, 
Or thundering of the mighty deep. 


Ill. 


Nor only of to-day they hear ; 

The wondrous tale she tells of earth 
Clear rings upon th’ unsealed ear 

The ancient story of its birth 
Grander than orphic hymn of old, 
‘That music sung — that story told. 


IV. 


5 
or rock nor shell nor leaf-marked stone : 
N 0 hell nor leaf-m 1 st 


| To atie ‘ss souls have aught to tell; 
But to the faithful eye alone 

Reveal how ancient forests fell; 
How waters from their beds were driven, 
Fulfilling each dread ’hest of heaven. 


v. 


Lo! Time rolls back, and chaos gray 
Stands darkling to the patient eye, 
That sees the long primeval day, 
ts moving things, its misty sky, 
Sudden to wreck and ruin hurled, 
A perished and imperfect world ! 


VI. 


When Mammoth and when Mastodon 
. Majestic strode the leafy plain, 

i While every leaf they looked upon 

i Was theirs, from mountain to the main; 
iH] Unmatched their strength by human guile, 
| Undimmed for them the sunlight’s smile. 





Vil. 






See too the steady earnest eye 
i Gaze on the far-off planet world, 
it And triumph o’er its mystery ! 

To Thought’s strong eye the scroll unfurled 
That hidden lies to earth’s dim light, 
| While gleaming on the inw ard sight. 


amare 
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Vill. 


But dream not thou may’st look and see, 
Or sudden tear the veil away ; 
Full oft must thy communing be 
Ere thou shall hear or ‘ yea or nay ;’ 
From morning tide to even-song 
Must be thy watching, calm and long! 


Then bring with thee, to nature dear 
The loving heart and quiet soul ; 

None other hath the vision clear ; 
On other ear shall never roll 

The oracle and song divine 

She singeth to her God and thine. 


’ 
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NUMBBR FOUR. 


FLORA B. 


Ar the period of my settlement at P., thirty years ago, there was one 
family in the parish more interesting to me than all the rest, and then 
in the enjoyment of every thing that one could desire to make life 
happy. ‘Their house was situated on the outskirts of the town, in a 
charming valley, to which its inhabitants had given the name of ‘ Flora’s 
Retreat ;’ not only on account of its verdure and quietness, but also in 
honor of their eldest daughter, who seemed fitted to be the presiding 
goddess of the fairest spot on earth. Not a week elapsed for several 
years without a visit from me to the home of Judge B , whose 
valuable library no less than the delightful society and the rural beauties 
of his residence constituted a charm too potent to be resisted. Under 
his roof I always found a warm but ostentatious welcome. A large 
arm-chair and a desk in the library were appropriated to my especial 
use. Indeed, without any formal stipulation 1 gradually became the 
tutor of his ‘children; esteeming myself amply remunerated for the 
labor by the priv ilege of having access to books which it would have 
been beyond my ability to purchase ; by the friendship of such excel- 
lent persons; by the opportunity of meeting with the distinguished 
strangers who in great numbers enjoyed the “hospitality for which the 
proprietor of the ‘ ‘Retreat’ was proverbial; and by the liberal supply of 
the rich and beautiful productions of the garden and the farm. 

Fora B., then in her fourteenth year, was the loveliest being I have 
ever known. Beautiful and graceful as the fairest flower that she nour- 
ished; lively as the gayest bird that nestled in the valley; loving and 
innocent as an angel, and withal full of intelligence; it was a never- 
cloying pleasure to be in her company; to watch her airy motions; to 
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listen to her sweet voice; and especially to instruct and train a nature 
so luxuriant and so pliable. Her brothers, one older and one younger 
than herself, though far less interesting — the youngest indeed decidedly 
dull and partially deformed, but good-natured and gentle— were not 
without their attractions to one who knew them so well as myself, and 
who for their parents’ and sister’s sake was predisposed to regard them 
with favor. 

With this little circle closely drawn around me, I have spent many a 
happy hour in my arm-chair, endeavoring to instil into their young minds 
the discipline of knowledge and virtue. 

But the felicity of this lovely family was too beautiful a vision long 
to endure; and within a few years after it first excited my admiration, 
it began to dissolve. Judge B., while on a visit to New-York to look 
after the investment of a large portion of his property, was thrown from 
a carriage; sustaining an injury which terminated his life before the 
news of the accident reached his home. His body was conveyed to P. 
and interred in a quiet corner of the garden that had been the scene of 
many of his happiest hours. His wife, who was previously in delicate 
health, never recovered from the shock which his death occasioned; but 
directly retired to her chamber, and never left it again till about four 
months after the burial of her husband; when the verdant turf was 
uncovered for her lifeless remains to be laid to rest by his side. 

I can never lose the remembrance of the melancholy day of this 
second funeral. It seemed to me, when I followed to the grave with 
Flora almost borne in my arms, as if the zest of my own existence had 
been forever taken away. When we returned to the mournful parlor, 
Flora’s grief came over her like a flood. She leaned her head upon 
my shoulder and sobbed as if her heart were breaking. I tried to con- 
sole her; but when in the most plaintive tone she murmured in my ear, 
‘I am an orphan now!’ I could only press her to my heart; vainly 
attempting to ejaculate a prayer that God would show himself her father. 
My feelings were too sorrowful for utterance, and only my spirit inter- 
ceded for her. 

The guardianship of the children devolved upon me. The ‘ Retreat’ 
was sold, and the orphans were removed to the parsonage. The eldest 
boy had always manifested a passion for the sea too strong to be dis- 
couraged ; and after every effort had been vainly made to direct his 
thoughts into some other channel, I was reluctantly forced to consent to 
his engagement as clerk to the supercargo of a vessel bound on a dis- 
tant voyage. He sailed — and we never heard from him again. 

Flora’s favorite employment was to minister to her youngest brother. 
It seemed as if all the affections which had aforetime been divided 
among the several members of her family were now concentrated upon 
him. She could not endure to be separated from him even for an hour. 
She read to him, instructed him, and walked by his side almost daily 
to the graves at the ‘ Retreat,’ which had been reserved when the estate 
was sold, and neatly enclosed, together with a few trees and flower-beds, 
as a spot consecrated to filial love. 

But Flora’s cup was not yet full. Her brother, whose intellect had 
always been feeble, was attacked with a fever that left him a complete 
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idiot. During his long sickness she never left his bed; and when at 
length he recovered, and the awful reality became too apparent to allow 
her sisterly affection to cherish a ray of hope that his reason would ever 
return, her own strength and heart failed her, and the same fever brought 
her near to the gates of death. While her illness continued, there was 
not a heart in the whole town of P. that was not melting with pity and 
tenderness. Old and young seemed to vie with each other in their 
attentions and expressions of sympathy. Every one who possessed a 
garden, gathered its sweetest ornaments for her chamber; and those 
who had none, brought their fragrant offerings from every woody hill 
and every cool brook-side far and near. Her youth and her serenity, 
though for many days her life was despaired of, gradually prevailed 
over the angel of sickness, and our good Doctor H. pronounced her 
convalescent. Her beauty and every moral and intellectual grace soon 
came back to her; but her childish vivacity never returned. She sat 
at my fire-side, fairest of the daughters of Eve; but with ever a soft 
shade of melancholy upon her countenance, which told of a lost para- 
dise. But she never obtruded her sorrows upon the notice or sympathy 
of her friends; nor refused to add her own gentle smile to the radiance 
of our domestic joys. She did not retreat from the influence of the 
happy circle; but I observed that her preference was always for the 
society of the sorrowful ; and that into every home of affliction she would 
early seek an entrance, and make herself a constant visitant. And her 
visits were always welcome; for her own example sweetly chided inor- 
dinate grief; and she carried with her that silent but most availing of all 
consoling influences which accompanies the presence of one of whom 
our own hearts tell us that she has been acquainted with deeper griefs. 

Though I often spoke to her concerning the past — for it was a theme 
dear to us both — yet I never ventured to obtrude upon her my poor 
consolations. For once, soon after her recovery, when I had unexpect- 
edly met her in a twilight stroll, and found her giving vent in secret to 
the fullness of her sorrow, upon my attempting to speak to her those 
comforting words which are always uppermost in our mouths on such 
an occasion, by a beseeching gesture she constrained me to silence; 
and in an hour afterward, on going into my study, I found upon my 
table, in a hand-writing which I could not mistake, the following verses: 


Go and hush the raging brine 
To a perfect calm ; 

Then for this deep grief of mine 
Thou mayest find a balm. 


Stay the chariot of the night 
In its solemn track ; 

Thou mayest bring the morning light 
To my bosom back. 


Charm yon placid orb of eve 
From its azure dome; 

Then bid this barbéd sorrow leave 
Its perpetual home. 


VOL. XIX. 42 
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Cease at length the fruitless care 
To remove a wo 

Far too large for love to share — 
Far too deep to know! 


But one Comforter is dear 
To a spirit riven : 

Thy sweet whisperings I hear, 
Blessed Dove of Heaven! 


The impassioned tone of the poetry, which was evidently a sponta- 
neous outpouring of strong emotion, revealed to me the depth of her 
sorrow; and the pious resignation expressed in the last stanza declared, 
what indeed I had known before, that she had sought and found a spring 
of consolation compared with which the sympathy of human hearts is 
a shallow and unsatisfying fountain. 

Her brother had an apartment to himself, in which he remained 
excluded from the view of all, save the members of my own family. 
There he sat, pale and emaciated, in a long and loose gown of white 
flannel ; strapped to his chair or to his bed, to protect him from harm ; 
making the most plaintive sounds; playing with a small silver rod, and 
displaying no sign of intelligence or interest, except in regard to the 
gratification of an appetite whose cravings were insatiable and perpetual. 
Here was Flora’s chosen seat; while with the most unwearied attention 
she would spend hour after hour in replacing the rod when it dropped 
from his hand; feeding him from time to time with the broken loaf- 
sugar which he particularly loved; or combing and parting his delicate 
hair, now arranging it in this way and now in another, as if she sought 
to revive the image of his former self, or to retrace in his features 
shadowy likenesses of the beautiful dead. 

There was at this period a constant visiter at our house in the person 
of a young clergyman of a neighboring town, with whom my exchanges 
were frequent, and for whom we all entertained a lively regard. He 
was himself an orphan; and that circumstance alone, had he possessed 
far less moral attractions, would have given him a sure passport to 
Flora’s sympathy. Gradually his calls became more frequent and his 
stay more protracted ; till at length it was sufficiently apparent to us all 
that an influence of more than ordinary power drew him to our fire-side. 
By-and-by he was admitted with Flora into her brother’s chamber ; and 
seemed to feel no greater happiness than in sharing her services to the 
unfortunate object of her love, and entering into every feeling of her 
delicate and teeming heart. I could not but rejoice at the brightening 
prospect which was opening before my lovely charge, as I thought I 
discerned a change in her appearance which indicated that she had now 
found a precious comforter this side of heaven — one human friend, 
whose whisperings were sweet; to whom she could freely unbosom her 
sorrows, and who could understand and sympathize with and share them 
all. When therefore in due time my reverend brother declared to me 
his love for Flora, and expressed the hope that the offer which he had 
made to her, and which she had accepted, would meet my approbation, 
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I could only reply by an earnest grasp of his hand, and a burst of 
tears. 

Their nuptials were soon after solemnized in my study; and Flora, 
with her husband and brother, and a few plants carefully potted from 
her parents’ graves — under the auspices of the most heartfelt benedic- 
tions and silent prayers from us all —left the roof under which she had 
found all that love which she was calculated to inspire, to go and carry 
to another fire-side as much joy as virtue and beauty and pure affection 
can convey to an earthly home. 

We all stood looking after the departing vehicle as it slowly ascended 
the hill, at a little distance on the road, until it fairly reached the sum- 
mit. When all but myself, without a word having been spoken, entered 
the house. As I remained leaning upon the gate with a heart absorbed 
in prayer and thankfulness, wholly unconscious of every thing that was 
passing around me, I was suddenly startled from my reverie by a gentle 
touch upon my shoulder; and on looking up, I beheld Flora standing 
by my side. There was a tear in her eye; but her countenance beamed 
with one of her sweetest smiles. ‘I could not leave you,’ she said, 
‘without one more word. There is something within me which my 
heart bade come back and say, and which your kindness deserves to 
hear. J am not an orphan now. With you for my father, and Edward 
to divide my feelings of bereavement, and my parents so happy, and 
God blessing me as his own child; I should be ungrateful to think of 
orphanage. This,’ she continued, pressing her lips to my cheek, ‘ was 
the sign of your sympathy when for the depth of my anguish you could 
not speak to me, and I could not have heard your words. Let this,’ she 
added, putting her lips to mine, ‘be the sign of my gratitude and my 
happiness now, which, believe me, are greater than I can tell.’ The 
words were no sooner uttered than she turned to regain the carriage 
with a bounding step that I doubt not she intended should convey my 
thoughts back with the same light-winged motion over a long interval 
of sadness to the days when her heart was light. 


I, rue grand-son, find carefully folded in the same envelope with the 
above simple tale, which certainly bears marks of being a narrative of 
facts, a manuscript delicately written, containing the following verses, 
which were probably the production of Flora, and as such carefully 
preserved by my grand-father : 


WueEy the cup of joy is brimming, 
Daily at youth’s glowing lips, 

Not a shade the image dimming, 
That smiles back on him who sips : 


E’er one precious link is riven 
From the chain of loving hearts, 

Whose embrace a glow of heaven 
To our early days imparts: 
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When to-day smiles on to-morrow, 
And the light of bright hours gone 
Gilds the fleecy mists of sorrow, 
As its misty wreaths, the morn : 


When, her chart of hope unrolling, 
Fancy points to placid seas ; 

While no knell of wreck is tolling 
In the music of the breeze : 


When the pulse is calmly beating, 
Measuring life’s gentle flow ; 
And the truth that ‘joy is fleeting’ 
Is a truth we ’ve yet to know: 


Then, when love and bliss are waking 
All that’s sweet and pure within ; 

No unhallowed passion shaking — 
Checking every thought of sin: 


Then, to give the heart to duty, 
And the heavenly word receive ; 

Then, to wed immortal beauty, 
And the highest truths believe, 


Costs no bitter strife of feeling, 
Needs no mightiness of will — 

But obey Gon’s gentlest dealing, 
He his own life doth instil. 


But when sorrow’s yoke is weighing 
Down to dust the noblest part, 

And the sharpest pangs are preying 
On the bruised and fainting heart; 


When no friendly eye is smilin 
O’er the raging flood of grief, 
And no kindly voice beguiling 
Nights, that then might seem more brief: 


When the light of life seems clouded, , 
And the Guiding Hand withdrawn ; 

Love in dark pavilion shrouded ; 
Faith’s last cheering signals gone : 


When fierce doubts the soul are storming, 
Fighting with the power of prayer ; 

And wild fears the lone heart swarming, 
Beckon onward dread despair : 


Then, O, then, to be victorious ; 
To be all the times demand ; 
Holding love and hope —is glorious ; 
Godlike, then, through Christ to stand! c. R. 
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GRENADA AND THE ALHAMBRA. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 





NUMBER THREE. 


Te first gate-way through which you pass upward from the city to 
the Alhambra leads out of the ‘Calle de Gomelez,’ or street of the 
Gomelez, and was rebuilt by the Emperor Charles the Fifth. It bears 
the following inscription: Jurisdiccion de la Fortaleza real del Alham- 
bra; ‘ Jurisdiction of the royal Fortress of the Alhambra;’ and is at 
the top of the street, admitting you up the picturesque ravine that here 
divides the hill of the Alhambra into two high, and at the extremity, 
precipitous ridges. The lofty rows of houses on either side the ‘ Calle 
de Gomelez’ terminate at the gate-way, and the banks suddenly rise 
almost perpendicularly to the right and left, the road passing upward in 
two branches, between luxuriant gardens and groves that fill the valley. 
Right before the gate-way is a stone fountain at which the people from 
the street without draw water; a sort of porter’s lodge is near it. On 
the left, higher up the valley, beneath the towering walls of the Alham- 
bra, a beautiful little waterfall supplied from a stream that has filled the 
fountains, baths, and gardens of the palaces, descends from the cliff, 
and rushes in a murmuring brook adown the declivity of the ravine. 
On the right of the gate-way rises the lofty ‘Torre de Vermeyjas,’ or 
Vermilion Tower, so called from the color of its materials. It is more 
ancient than the Alhambra, and indeed is probably the oldest work of 
art in the kingdom, being supposed to have been constructed by the 
Pheenicians before the Roman conquest. What mighty changes has it 
seen, while cities and palaces have sprung up and crumbled around it; 
and through what strange vicissitudes of uses itself must have passed ! 
Its original object is scarcely known, but it is now occupied as a pottery! 
The view from it of the city, the vast plain, and the distant mountains, 
is one of the grandest and most extensive in the whole region. 

Passing upward through the trees and gardens to the end and outlet 
of the valley, you find yourself on the open undulating surface of the 
hill outside the walls of the fortress; and turning westward you advance 
up a broad smooth road leading along the brow of the ravine you have 
been traversing, toward the first of the out-jutting towers of the Alham- 
bra. Here you enter a magnificent Moorish gate-way composed of 
three successive arches, or compartments of the same massive arch, 
through the body of the tower, with a vaulted roof intermediate. 
Nothing can be more noble of the kind than this gateway, nor any 
thing finer than the approach to it; grand, lofty, and imposing; in 
every way befitting the entrance to so splendid a series of palaces. It 
is so lofty and majestic that it might seem built for the august introduc- 
tion of supernatural beings, ‘ whose stature reached the sky.’ It owes 
its effect upon the imagination not merely to the loftiness, symmetry 
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and massive grandeur of the arch, but to the colossal proportions of the 
tower above and the great height to which it rises. On the outside is 
engraven on the key-stone, in the centre, the figure of a gigantic hand, 
and over the centre of the second arch in the middle of the tower the 
corresponding figure of a key. On the Mosaic tiling above, which 
measures nearly three feet and a half high, appears the inscription in 
Cusic characters: ‘There is no conqueror but Gop.’ The emblems of 
the key and the hand were significant of the national faith, and it was 
a traditional spell, wrought perhaps by some Arabian magician, that the 
gate and the palace should last till the gigantic hand on the outside 
could grasp the key within. The symbol of the hand was considered 
by the Arabians as a defence against infidels, and in certain postures as 
possessing the power of enchantment and miracles. When open, as in 
the ‘Gate of Judgment,’ they attributed to it the gift of weakening the 
strength of the enemy. It was also a designation of divine Providence, 
and with the fingers a prototype of the law, with its five fundamental 
precepts: 1. Faith in God and in Mahomet as his prophet; 2. Prayer, 
washing, and purification; 3. Alms; 4. Fasting; 5. A pilgrimage to 
Mecca and the Caaba. The key is well known as an oriental emblem 
of power, and in conjunction with the hand was sculptured by order of 
one of the monarchs in whose reign the fortress was constructed, to 
denote concord, or union and power together. 

This majestic portal was called the ‘Gate of Justice,’ because within 
it sat the judges: and it was the popular tribunal where sentence was pro- 
nounced and judgment administered. In the inscription above it is called 
‘Gate of the Law;’ and the inscription recording the name of Yusuf 
its monarch closes with these words: ‘ May heaven constitute it a pro- 
tecting bulwark, and record it among the lasting acts of the righteous.’ 
This custom of judgment in the gate among the Moslems was taken 
from the Hebrews; as were many other rites, and all that is beautiful in 
the Koran. When the people gathered around so noble a tribunal, and 
decisions of solemn importance were determined, the spectacle must 
have been in no slight degree imposing. It brings to mind several 
passages of scripture, as of the elders sitting in the gate; (Deut. xxv. 
7;) the conduct of Absalom, (2 Samuel, xv. 2, 6,) when he stood beside 
the way of the gate to draw away the hearts of those who were coming 
with their controversies to the king for judgment. So also Solomon’s 
designation of a fool, (Prov. xxiv. 17,) and perhaps Esther iv. 1,9, Job, 
xxix. 7. The appellation ‘Sublime Porte’ it is well known takes its 
origin in this custom. 

From this grand gate-way and tower you pass along a narrow ascend- 
ing lane between winding walls to the second great Moorish tower of 
entrance to the ‘ Plaza de los Algibes,’ or Square of the Cisterns, the 
first esplanade within the walls of this palace-fortress. Beneath its 
surface were constructed the great reservoirs that still remain, supplied 
by a stream from the Sierra Nevada, which was through the whole 
extent of the palaces, from the ‘Generalise’ or queen’s summer palace 
above, to the court of the Lions, the ‘ Pateo del Agua,’ and the water- 
falls in the glen without the fortress, abundantly supplying the great 
fountains, baths, and wells, and watering the gardens. One of the cis- 
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terns in the Plaza is in its dimensions one hundred and two feet long by 
fifty-six broad, enclosed by a wall of six feet in thickness, overarched by 
a vault forty-seven inches high in the centre, and seventeen feet and five 
inches beneath the surface of the Plaza. 

Following the westward course of the outer walls, you are next con- 
ducted into the Tower of the Bells, ‘ Torre de la Vela,’ or campana; so 
called because the bells were rung to give the signal when the water- 
sluices were to be opened for the irrigation of the vega. This tower 
at present is used for a prison, and our approach to it was through a 
crowd of just such wild, fierce, wretched looking beings as fill the 
prison, and work upon the mole in Malaga. They were ‘ Carlistas,’ 
taken prisoners near Auduxar. The tower of the bells is one of the 
loftiest in the whole fortress; and the view from it is beyond description 
grand, varied and delightful. West and southwest it overlooks the 
Albaycin, with its fortresses and churches, and the whole city of Gre- 
nada, with the mountain ranges toward Seville and Cordova. South- 
ward it commands the immense luxuriant vega, studded with villages 
and dotted with groves, with the encircling sweep of sierras in the dis- 
tance; on the east, directly at your feet, the ‘Court of the Cisterns,’ 
the palace of Charles the Fifth, the ‘Tower of Judgment,’ and beyond 
the hill, in the plain below, the Alameda of Grenada, the course of the 
Xeuil, and the distant romantic sweep of the Alpuxarra mountains ; 
east and north the towers, palaces and courts of the Alhambra, the 
valley of the Darro, the palace and laurel gardens of the ‘Generalise,’ and 
above all, the magnificent snow-covered tops of the Sierra Nevada. It 
would be easy to spend an entire day on the summit of this tower alone, 
so crowded and magnificent is its prospect, and so great the interest 
added by the historical associations as they are brought before the 
mind. .On the latter the guide points you to the winding route of the 
last unhappy king of Grenada, from the gate of the Alhambra to the 
‘Last Sigh of the Moor.’ This is a distant point at the foot of the 
Alpuxarra mountains, the last point from which could be commanded a 
view of Grenada, and from which Boabdil cast back a lingering gaze 
upon its lost palaces and towers, and wept in the bitterness of his grief. 
‘Weep like a woman for thy kingdom,’ said his mother, ‘since thou 
couldst not keep it like a man.’ Charles the Fifth is reported to have 
exclaimed, as he gazed from the tower of Comares in the Alhambra 
toward the distant heights of the Alpuxarras, ‘I had rather have found 
a grave in a palace like this than a kingdom in you rugged mountains.’ 
You recollect that Boabdil surrendered Grenada with the condition of 
possessing a spot in the region whither Charles was gazing. 

The palace of Charles himself is directly in front of the Plaza, the 
first object indeed which arrests your attention as you enter within the 
Alhambra fortress; a magnificent but unfinished structure, to make 
room for which he removed several quadrangles of the fortress, and 
tore down one of the finest portions of the palaces. With three splen- 
did fronts to the south, east, and west, united on the north with the 
Alhambra, and being composed almost entirely of marble, it is quite 
worthy the greatness of its monarch; but its beauty is so entirely 
eclipsed by the interior splendor of the Alhambra palaces, that the 
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visiter wishes it in any other place, and only despises the vanity and 
deplores the despotic taste which could destroy any portion of the 
Moorish structures for its sake. Outside it is a perfect square of two 
hundred feet; within, around the central court, it is an exact circle of 
one hundred and forty-four feet diameter, with a running Doric colon- 
nade or circular portico of thirty-two marble columns, surmounted by 
an upper gallery or portico of the same number of marble pillars of the 
Ionic order. It was a splendid design; but the apartments were never 
roofed, and there it stands, an unfinished pile that in any other climate 
would long since have been a heap of ruins; and you walk around the 
flat verge of its lofty walls, amidst weeds and flowers growing from the 
crevices; admiring in it a monument of despotic luxury, vanity and 
caprice. From this position you overlook the Moorish palaces on the 
north; and if I were to sketch them now, it would be just the external 
description of a collection of gable-roofed and red earthen-tiled houses, 
united together like a little village, apparently without any order or 
design. So singular is the contrast between the eastern exterior and 
the inward aspect of that celebrated pile. At the same time the view 
from every point without the surrounding walls of the fortress is as 
truly regal and imposing as the inward ornaments are beautiful. 

To the distant spectator the Alhambra wears the appearance of an 
antique regal city. From the Albaycin you behold a long line of lofty 
battlemented walls, flanked at intervals with high gigantic square towers, 
of a reddish gray tint; the whole rising as a diadem from the summit of 
a verdurous wall of hanging gardens, which seem as a green girdle to 
divide the region of palaces from the city below. Then also a range of 
green hills forms the back-ground of the palace of the ‘Generalise ;’ and 
over all, the snowy bosom of the Sierra Nevada flashes in the sky —‘a 
kingly spirit throned among the hills.’ 

Let us now pass from the Tower of the Bells across the Plaza, and 
around the north-western angle of the imperial palace, through the first 
portal that admits us to the interior splendors of the Alhambra. From 
this moment the mind is filled with admiration and delight at the specta- 
cle of oriental genius, refinement and luxury laid open to the view. It 
seems a spot for the habitation of etherial beings, Peris and fairies, 
lovely and chaste, to sport, converse and be happy; a fit abode of female 
sweetness, refinement and domestic elegance: and yet at the same time 
there are in it such ideas of nobleness and grandeur, that it seems a 
place for princes, sages and energetic minds; the abode of poets, phi- 
losophers and statesmen. A poet like Dante might have copied from it 
for some of the scenes of his ‘ Paradise.’ We thought that our visit to 
that scene of Moorish magnificence was such an one as we would wil- 
lingly cross the Atlantic to enjoy; nor can I describe to you the feelings 
of intense curiosity with which we gazed upon the exquisite fretted 
work of its halls and palaces. We might almost have believed that it 
was the work of fairy hands, so light, so delicate, so rich, so enchant- 
ingly beautiful; or that we had been transported within the walls of the 
palace built by the genii of Aladdin. So complete a realization of all 
my childish imaginations of oriental magnificence I never expected to 
behold. There is genius in these fretted walls; the impress of the 
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romantic genius of the people. Coleridge called the Gothic architec- 
ture ANIDEA. I wish he could have visited the hall of the Abencerrages, 
and given a name to the fulness of its beauty. ‘The taste displayed in 
the ornamental work with which the whole of the palaces are covered 
is as pure and simple as it is beautiful. There is nothing to offend the 
mind, or make it hesitate a moment to yield itself up to the impression 
of perfect symmetry and beauty. That impression is involuntary, and 
without mixture; and when to tee. aT the romantic effect of the 
remembrance of the Moorish characterind history, the feeling of delight 
and meditative pathos with which the stranger gazes upon it is extreme. 

Your first step within this scene places you amidst the ‘ Court of the 
Alberca,’ as our guide called it, or the ‘ Baths of the Communa,’ or 
again, the ‘ Pateo del Agua,’ as it has been termed. It contains in the 
centre a sheet of water one hundred and twenty feet long by thirty 
broad, bordered with hedges of rose-trees. At the sides and end of the 
pool, the court is paved with white marble, and at each end rise the 
graceful arches of the Moorish architecture upon slender columns, with 
ornamented alcoves within. A fountain plays at each end, the stream 
running into the pond by a narrow marble projecting slab. Connected 
with this court was the Moorish mosque or chapel of the palace, since 
converted into a church by the erection of an altar-piece at one end and 
a separation for the choir at the other. I believe it was here that 
the first mass was performed after the conquest of the Alhambra, to 
purify the building from the pollution of the more simple rites of 
Mohammedanism, and to consecrate it for the use of the Roman Catholic 
denomination. In spite of all intrusions, it is still a most beautiful apart- 
ment. Its arabesques are well preserved, the usual inscriptions from 
the Koran running around the walls, and the roof resting upon them as 
lightly and solemnly as if it were a summer cloud. The contrast in 
this hall between the simplicity of the Arabian architecture and the 
tawdry splendor with which the choir is: constructed is very striking. 
The inscriptions also that ran around the walls in Arabic were infinitely 
more appropriate in their meaning than the ‘ Ave Marias’ and miraculous 
legends that fill the Roman Catholic churches. 

“This beautiful apartment, the former mosque and afterward the chapel 
of the palace, is now used as a store-house for meal!—and while we 
were there a party of Spanish grain-merchants were weighing, buying 
and selling, the meal being spread in immense heaps over the floor. ‘This 
had never been the house of prayer amidst all its uses, and therefore the 
words of our Saviour in the temple could not be applied to its desecra- 
tion, however it might be a den of thieves; but it was with vivid 
thoughts of the changes which had passed that I gazed upon the scene 
before me. A portion of the most splendid palace in the world, which 
had been successively the theatre of the two most universal anti-christian 
denominations that have divided the world’s religious empire, now con- 
verted, with its Popish altars on the one side and its Mohammedan 
inscriptions on the other still remaining, into a dusty store-house and 
meal-market for the fortress! 

When Mr. Murphy visited the Alhambra, he transcribed from the 
walls of one of the alcoves of the court of the Alberca the following 
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lines, which were written there in 1760; as just in their severity as they 
are elegant, save in the expression ‘true worship.’ If the writer had 
said ‘ fixed falser worship where the false prevailed,’ it would have been 
nearer the truth than it now is. The lines are as follows: 
‘ When these famed walls did pagan rites admit, 

Here reigned unrivalled breeding, science, wit. 

Christ’s standard came, the prophet’s flag assailed, 

And fixed true worship where the false prevailed ; 

And such the zeal its pious followers bore, 

Wit, science, breeding, perished with the Moor.’ 

From the court and pool of the ‘ Pateo del Agua,’ you pass through 
an arched and arabesqued passage in the northern side, and find yourself 
suddenly in a scene of splendor still more remarkable, in the far-famed 
‘Court of the Lions.’ It is so named from the fountain in the centre, 
the immense richly-embossed marble basins of which rest upon twelve 
sculptured lions, the water rising in a central jet, and falling from basin 
to basin, to escape at length from the mouths of the statues into chan- 
nels conducted through the fragrant parterres of the court. One of 
the inscriptions on the fountain is said to be as follows: ‘The fair 
princess that walks in this garden covered with pearls, augments its 
beauty so much that you may doubt whether it be a fountain that flows 
or the tears of her admirers!’ ‘The forms of the lions are imperfectly 
carved, and I think were intentionally left in that state, like the Egyp- 
tian monuments; but the whole fountain is inimitably rich and perfect, 
an object of perpetual admiration. A Spanish writer, from whom Mr. 
Murphy obtained a collection of the poems inscribed in the Alhambra, 
has furnished several verses from the inscriptions on this fountain, of 
which the following are two: ‘Is it in fact any other than a bright 
cloud, from which supplies are poured out abundantly to the lions? 
Resembling the extended hand of the Caliph, when engaged in impart- 
ing benefits to the furious Lions of War.’ The court itself is an oblong 
square, one hundred feet in length by fifty in breath, and the colonnade, 
or pillared porch of arches that runs round it, is seven feet deep on the 
sides of the court, and ten at each end. At each extremity of the court 
a beautiful square portico of light marble pillars and arches exquisitely 
wrought projects from the colonnade toward the fountain in the centre, 
in the most perfect symmetry of proportion with the dimensions of the 
court, and the sweep of the surrounding corridors. Around each fret- 
ted arch runs a band of Arabic characters quoted from the Koran. 
Then there is a square of arabesques, and the corner spaces up and 
down from the pillars to the roof are covered with a sort of filagree 
work, a carved cornice at the top running round the whole. The mar- 
ble columns of the corridors and porticos are slender and delicate, about 
nine feet in height, and disposed singly, or by two and sometimes three 
together; and the arches, which are of the width, above the pillars, of 
four and three feet alternately, spring from their capitals so airy and 
graceful, and with such rich and appropriate decorations, that they seem 
like a sweeping line of elms festooned together. 

The stucco-work of the ceiling is very beautiful; and that of the 
vaulted roof in the porticos and corridors, as well as in the different 
halls and saloons of the palace, is wrought in the form of pendent 
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stalactites, or triangular clusters of pyramidal divisions, with the point 
downward, enamelled with blue and gold in their innumerable pro- 
jections, and arranged in crossing curvatures that spring from the tops 
of the marble pillars to the centre of the overhanging cupola. The 
effect of the combined frosting and painting, and embossed and embroi- 
dered work of the arabesques upon the walls, and the pendant canopies 
of the roof, is so rich and peculiar, that it seems like looking upward to 
the blue sky through an overhanging arch of the leafy boughs of trees. 
‘The appearance is such that I might compare it to that of the checkered 
moonlight admitted through an elmy overarching grove ; or rather you 
may take these things as images rather than strict comparisons, by 
which the extreme beauty of the impression may be figured to your 
mind. Not only the vaulted roofs of the magnificent halls of the palace 
are thus adorned and composed of enamelled curvatures in pendent 
masses, but the pillared ends of the apartments, the recesses of the 
windows, the arched entrance-ways, the divisions of the porticos, and 
even the inclosures for the flights of steps, are each hung with their 
separate canopies of pendent stucco-work, elaborately wrought, while 
the walls in like manner are invariably enriched with arabesques, sur- 
rounded and intermingled at intervals with lines of Arabic inscriptions. 
The sound of ‘leaves and fuming rills’ in the green courts and foun- 
tains, with the fragrance of flowers, mingles with all this enchantment 
to render it perfect. 

Passing now along the marble corridors around this splendid court, 
let us enter and admire the different halls at its sides and end. First, 
on your right at the south side of the court is the ‘ Hall of the Aben- 
cerrages.’ But it is quite impossible to convey to your mind an ade- 
quate conception of its exquisite beauty; I may say without exaggera- 
tion, its radiancy of beauty; for it is as if you had entered into a tissued 
cloud of light interwoven with rainbows. You admire its symmetrical 
proportions, its roof, a grottoed canopy of stucco-work, enamelled with 
rich colors still distinguishable, the ornaments of its walls and ceiling, 
with their infinite variety of combinations, in lines running and return- 
ing, crossing and recrossing in a thousand forms, yet with perfect 
regularity, a lavishness of ‘wanton heed and giddy cunning,’ inter- 
mingled with borders of Arabic inscriptions executed with all the skill 
that you ever saw displayed in a copper-plate engraving of ornamental 
penmanship. As soon as you intermit your gaze of delight, the garru- 
lous Matteo stoops down and wipes away the dust from the floor of the 
marble fountain, pointing you to its crimson stairs, which he assures 
you were imprinted when the fountain was made to run with the bhood 
of the princes of the Abencerrages. That Boabdil secretly entrapped 
and beheaded in that hall a multitude of that noble tribe, enviously 
accused of treason, and one of them of illicit intercourse with the 
queen, there can be little doubt. Some say that thirty, some that 
eighty-six were murdered in one day. But whether the sanguinary 
stains were imbibed by the marble to remain to this day is not an article 
of inquisitorial faith. Matteo credat; but you are permitted to doubt. 

Passing from this hall along the arched colonnade toward the western 
end of the court, you enter an open apartment, or oblong recess, called 
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the ‘ Hall of the Judges ;’ so named from the curious old pictures with 
which the ceiling is covered, and which are supposed to be a represen- 
tation of the Moorish lords of the council, or something similar. They 
are painted in their robes, turbans, beards, and swords, and the colors 
have remarkably preserved their freshness. In contiguous compart- 
ments are. painted two similar pieces, one a representation of a boar- 
hunt, the other perhaps of the trial of the sultana. 

On the northern side of the Court of the Lions you enter first the 
‘ Anti-Sala,’ or anti-chamber, and next the ‘Sala de dos Hermanas,’ or 
the ‘ Hall of the two Sisters,’ an apartment almost equal in beauty to 
the Hall of the Abencerrages on the opposite side of the court. It 
derives its name from two magnificent slabs of marble contiguous in the 
floor, each fifteen feet long by seven and a half broad. A fountain 
played in the centre of this hall, the stream from which ran along the 
floor in a marble channel down across the Anti-Sala and the external 
corridor, and thence into the stream from the fountain of the Lions. 
Around this apartment the Mosaic of the walls exhibits a beautiful 
combination of gold, white, black, purple, blue and green. The ara- 
besques here and elsewhere are equally beautiful, some of the figures 
being wrought in a diamond shape with an Arabic motto in the centre, 
and combined like the impressions of immense seals, five in a checkered 
square, and sometimes four in a diamond, with bands of Arabic letters 
running among them, as usual. ‘This hall is provided with balconies 
above for musicians, and its windows look out into a portion of the 
gardens of the palace, left now to wildness and neglect. From the 
little myrtle-garden of the Linderaxa there was a communication with 
the baths of the palace, and a hall called the ‘ Hall of the Nymphs.’ 
The baths are of the same pale white marble with the rest of the 
palace, time however having communicated to the whole an almost 
imperceptible pale ruddy tint, which makes it more beautiful. Their 
different apartments were covered with the richest arabesques, which 
are now partially removed, and were vaulted with stucco-work, with 
small circular passages in the roof, through which the light came down 
in a slanting direction, excluding the direct rays of the sun, and veiled 
and softened, so as to form a sort of subterranean twilight. With its 
costly furniture and incense-breathing perfumes it would be a picture to 
the life of the luxury of the harem of an oriental monarch. 

A corridor near the garden of the Linderaxa runs from the hall of 
the ‘Two Sisters,’ communicating with several apartments built by 
Charles the Fifth; but without delaying in these, we will pass to what 
is ufquestionably the grandest of all the apartments of the palace, the 
great Hall of the Ambassadors. It was entered from the front, through 
a noble outer hall, called the ‘ Anti-Sala of the Ambassadors,’ from the 
centre of which you advance at once through a broad and richly 
arched entrance into the midst of this magnificent regal audience 
chamber. The height of this room from the floor to the centre of 
the ceiling is a little more than sixty feet. It is situated in the body of 
the tower of Comares, the loftiest and most colossal of all the towers, 
and its windows look out upon the west, north and south, commanding 
a series of landscapes of unrivalled beauty. The floor is partially inlaid 
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with Mosaic, and a Mosaic tiling of gold, silver, azure and purple 
covers the walls to the height of three or four feet from the floor, to 
the commencement of the arabesques, which are then continued in all 
their variety and beauty up to the cornice at the first curving of the 
lofty roof. Some of them are in circular relievos like immense medal- 
lion casts. Some are star-shaped, some like a diamond, others in dif- 
ferent combinations of foliages; while amidst this beautiful variety of 
embossed figures, no less than six separate lines of Arabic inscriptions 
run in belts at regular intervals, some of them a foot broad, others 
narrower, the ornamental characters fringing the ground-work and at 
the same time mingling and harmonizing admirably with it. Some- 
times the circular and starry embossings are composed almost entirely 
of groups of Arabic letters, the Cusic character which is used being 
susceptible of exquisitely beautiful combinations. As a specimen of 
the general character of such inscriptions as are not drawn from the 
Koran, take the following in a star-shaped ornament: ‘Oh! how the 
stars themselves desire a splendor equal to mine! If they had obtained 
it, they would have fixed themselves, nor ever be seen wandering in the 
hemispheres!’ ‘This boastful grandiloquence was very much the prevail- 
ing poetic taste of the Arabians; but the inscriptions from the Koran 
are more simple. I may quote one runing round the arched entrance, 
among the flowers and arabesques in stucco: ‘ By the sun and its 
rising brightness; by the moon, when she followeth him; by the day, 
when he showeth his splendors; by the night, when it covereth him with 
darkness; by the heaven, and Him who created it; by the earth, and 
Him who spread it forth; by the soul, and Him who completely formed 
it—there is no other God but God.’ Sometimes the letters are in 
short inscriptions of ‘Glory and honor to our lord Abdallah,’ or the 
reigning king. Mr. Murphy gives the following inscription in reference 
to the roof, which he says is stuccoed in imitation of mother-of-pearl : 
‘This is the sublime Dome, and we (the other apartments) are her 
daughters; but to me belong excellence and dignity above my kindred. 
They (the other rooms) are the members of the body; but I am the 
heart in the midst of it, and from the heart springs all the energy of 
soul and life.’ Again: ‘My fellows are as the constellations of the 
zodiac in the heaven of this structure, yet in me abides the preéminence 
of the sun.’ ‘ Yussuf has constituted me the throne of his empire, the 
eminence of which is upheld by Him to whom belong divine glory 
and the celestial throne.’ The Hall of the Ambassadors was likewise 
called the golden saloon. 

The height, boldness and beauty of the dome of this apartment are 
very striking. A cornice of dark wood richly carved separates between 
the arabesques of the walls and the grottoed work of the ceiling, which 
is most elaborately wrought, with an exceeding richness, delicacy and 
symmetry. It is said to be of wood, keyed and fastened together in 
such a manner ‘that on pressing the feet on the centre of the summit, 
the whole vibrates like a tight rope.’ The beauty of the canopied 
roofs in all the apartments of the palace is peculiarly distinguishable. 
They are so exquisitely wrought that they seem to rise from the walls 
and the marble pillars like a web of colored gossamer. I should have 
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mentioned before the niches of the wall on each side the arched 
entrance to the Hall of the Ambassadors, in which those who entered 
deposited their slippers, after taking them from the feet in token of 
reverence. The inscriptions in the window recesses of this hall may 
also be named, as indicating that beautiful basins stood in their centre, 
for the purposes of religious ablution by the Moors. Thus one of the 
poetical verses is as follows: ‘The water basin which I enclose seems 
as a worshipper who stands in the Kubla of the sanctuary, performing 
his devotions.’ In another recess is the following: ‘I am the orna- 
mented seat of the bride, endowed with beauty and perfection.’ ‘These 
recesses were on one side fifteen feet deep, that being the immense 
thickness of the walls of the hall in the ‘Tower of Comares. The 
grand entrance to this hall opened through its ‘ anti-sala’ into an exter- 
nal range of marble columns, and thence into the great court of the 
Alberca, with its beautiful pool and fountains. Such was the distribu- 
tion of the apartments, with courts, fountains, gardens and columns 
intervening, and running into one another, that the effect is delightful ; 
the variety and the extent delude you in such a way that you are almost 
lost in first traversing the pile. 

From the north-eastern recess in this hall was a light open portico of 
marble pillars and Moorish arches along the verge of the outer battle- 
ment, to an apartment in the next tower, called the ‘'Tocador,’ or 
‘Toilet of the Queen.’ I speak of the battlement; and it must be 
borne in mind that on this side, the Alhambra rises with its massive 
walls and stupendous buttresses on a mountainous brow so steep as to 
be almost precipitous, looking down into the glen of the Darro, and 
across upon the opposite city. 

The walls of this Tocador were once adorned with paintings 
wrought I believe in Charles the Fifth’s time, though now greatly 
defaced. The windows look out from exquisitely-wrought recesses 
upon successive views as beautiful as those from the Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors. On the side toward the west, the Albaycin quarter of the city 
rises in a pile with its towers and gardens; on the south-west the eye 
roams across the wide vega to the distant mountains; on the north it 
commands the rising palace of the ‘ Generalise,’ embosomed in ver- 
dure ; and beyond, on the north-west, in a lovely situation, the extensive 
pile of the ‘ College of the Sacramonte,’ with the course of the Darro 
winding around the base of the mountains. Nearer the palace, and 
directly beneath its overhanging towers, the eye looks down upon the 
gardens on the borders of the river, which runs in a deep.glen over- 
shadowed with trees, that seem like a verdurous wall to girdle the foun- 
dations of the Alhambra. 

It should be remembered that there are no windows except on this 
precipitous side, the apartments being lighted in the other direction by 
the open courts, so that all the prospects are vast, extensive and eve- 
vated. The points of observation for the different towers, with the 
windows looking from them, are chosen’ with great skill. Some of the 
inscriptions refer to the studied peculiarity of the palace being lighted 
from its courts; self-lighted, as it were, in the reflection of its own 
beauty, and without any thing to distract the attention from itself. 
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The light is abundant, diffused, like the open day, amidst pillars, halls, 
and arches; and the absence of any foreign outlet or point of observa- 
tion gives an impression of unity to the whole pile, and a feeling of 
vastness, security and seclusion in wandering through the ranges of its 
apartments, which is very agreeable to the imagination. One of the 
innumerable inscriptions runs thus: ‘All the material and earthly 
stones employed in the construction of this palace draw their splendor 
from the light which the whole glory of the palace itself casts upon 
them.’ Another inscription is to this intent: ‘ My structure, the effect 
of an exquisite skill, has already passed into a proverb, and my praise 
is in all mouths.’ Well it might be, for its beauty is wonderful. The 
architecture is so light and delicate, yet so rich and full of symmetry, 
so various from the simplest materials, so artless in its regularity, so 
chaste in its designs, and so pleasing in its combinations, that it seems 
as if Nature herself were here wantoning as in her prime, and ‘ pouring 
forth her virgin fancies, wild above rule or art.’ There never was a 
place exhibiting so much art with so much ease, so much magnificence 
with so much simplicity. It is not the extent of the palace that arrests 
the mind’s wonder, though its dimensions are not insignificant ; but the 
different halls and apartments, with the courts, fountains, gardens and 
balconies are so beautifully arranged, and so mingled on one side at least 
with the enjoyment of the splendid landscape scenery around them, that 
the sentiment of vastness is excluded by that of variety and loveliness. 
And yet, as it originally stood, the Alhambra was in itself almost a city 
of palaces. Nearly thirty towers must have supported and crowned its 
walls, within whose circumference forty thousand men could be main- 
tained as its garrison. Whenwe consider too that the Court ofthe Alberca 
is one hundred and thirty feet long, the Court of the Lions one hundred 
feet by fifty, and the audience hall nearly forty feet square, the actual 
extent of the palace as it now remains must appear noble. The won- 
drous pile was in building under two long, successive and prosperous 
reigns, especially that of Yussuf Ben Ismael Ben Pharagi, surnamed 
Abul Hajji, and called an accomplished poet and scholar, as well as a 
lover of the fine arts. He reigned from 1332 to 1854. The founder 
of the palace was Aboa Abdallah Ben Nasser, the second sovereign of 
Grenada. Yussuf erected the grand Gate of Justice, and in his days the 
palace was described as ‘a silver vase filled with emeralds and jacinths.’ 
For nearly a century and a half his descendants continued to reign, 
when the dominion passed from the crescent of the prophet to the 
standard of the pope. 

The summer palace of the Alhambra rises high above the region we 
have been traversing, being situated northward at the base of a hill 
much loftier than the other, and nearer the Sierra Nevada. Between 
the two ranges of palaces runs a winding gorge or ravine, descending 
abruptly to the valley of the Darro. From a postern gate beneath one 
of the northern towers of the Alhambra, the princes of the Abencer- 
rages were wont to pass across this wild glen, and upward to the gate 
_ of the summer palace, which was named the ‘ Generalise’ or ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure.’ It is beautifully situated and arranged with its fountains, 
courts and gardens, commanding a prospect of great vastness and 
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grandeur, whichever way the eye roves across the luxuriant vega to the 
distant mountains beyond. With a south-western exposure it overlooks 
the whole of the Alhambra, with its towers and terraces, and the deep 
wooded ravine of the Darro, with its alameda, a part of Grenada, and 
the tower-crested hill of the Albaycin beyond. A long portico runs 
along the front of the palace, divided into two by a central tower con- 
taining two apartments, which are hung with antique paintings of the 
Moors and christians. In one of them is the portrait of Boabdil, or 
El Rey Chico, and the Infanta of Grenada, with several princely 
Moors, who were baptized by christian names after their conquest. An 
antique tree of the generations of the kings of Cordova and Saragossa 
hangs at one end of the apartment. There are likewise two curious 
paintings representing a tower among the Alpuxarras, and a fight 
between two Moorish vessels of war, executed, though roughly, yet 
with much vigor, and a beauty of coloring which is still remarkable. 
In one of the garden courts of this palace are several gigantic cypresses, 
one of which is said to have been planted by the hand of the last 
unfortunate and beautiful sultana. 

Above this court the gardens rise in terraces upon the hill-side, and 
you advance to the upper extremity of them through a thick shade of 
laurel trees, which in the month of June are a forest of fragrant blos- 
soms. In the centre of the lowest of the garden terraces is a lofty 
circular bower in the shape of a dome, of so thick impervious foliage, 
as to be dark at noon-day, forming a beautiful summer retreat of twilight 
and coolness : 


‘ The roof 

Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of tirm and fragrant leaf; on either side 
Acanthus and each odorous bushy shrub 
Fenced up the verdant wall.’ 





Matteo cut for us a bit of fragrant bark from the sultana’s cypress, 
and my beloved brother and myself each chose a laurel staff from the 
verdant gardens, deeming that we should consider a walking baton 
from the oriental groves of the Alhambra of far more value than those 
which we cut a few years ago in the ‘ Notch’ of the White Mountains. 

While we we were in one of the courts of the Generalise, a party of 
Roman Catholic priests were there in their robes to administer the 
Viaticum, or extreme unction, to a dying old woman of the superin- 
tendant’s family. ‘The perspective of the priestly band in their gor- 
geous vestments, with their blazing tapers, as they emerged from the 
portico and wound their way downward, was very singular in itself 
and in its associations to our minds. 

While wandering through these palaces, and while reading the 
description of them, if one would experience the full effect of the 
enchantment, for such it may almost be called, it is necessary to 
pause, and let the busy imagination people these halls with their first 
princely possessors, and figure them as furnished with a gorgeousness 
befitting their intrinsic splendors. ‘A consideration of the various 
remains,’ Mr. Murphy has well remarked, ‘and of the recollected 
magnificence of the Arabian sovereigns, may enable us to judge what 
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this palace had been in the zenith of regal power, with the courts and 
halls, baths and fountains, groves and gardens in perfection. Its 
possessors were sumptuously robed in fine linen, silk, and embroidery, 
glittering with gold and gems; they had costly furniture of citron, 
sandal, and aloes-wood, ornamented with ivory and mother-of-pearl 
intermingled with burnished gold and cerulean blue. They had vases 
of curious and costly workmanship, of porcelain and rock crystal, 
mosaic and sardonyx, with rich hanging flowery carpets, couches and 
pillows; and the whole was perfumed with the precious frankincense of 
Yemen.’ 

The whole scene must have been one of unparalleled magnificence ; 
nor is it any wonder that it speedily passed into a proverb. I thought, 
while stepping from one silent court to another, and from one deserted 
fountain to another, and especially while wandering over the gardens 
of the summer palace, that when the pride of Moorish royalty was 
there, and the place was made the shrine of female delicacy and 
beauty, exquisite indeed must have been the aspect and the fragrance 
of these lovely retreats : 


¢ Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose ;’ 


and over all attractions the strains of oriental music and poetry diffusing 
their romantic influence. The denizens of such a palace and city 
must have loved the spot and the region with an attachment indescri- 
bably strong. Indeed it is said that even now the Moors cherish a 
secret longing expectation, like that of the Jews towards Jerusalem, of 
one day revisiting and inheriting the possession of their fathers. 
When they were banished from the country its industry waned and its 
glory gradually departed, though for a season after the conquest of 
Grenada the Spanish monarchy was at its height of grandeur and pros- 
perity; while the last of the royal Moorish possessors of Grenada had 
been utterly unworthy of the kingdom, and unable to maintain its 
independence or its power. 

We traced the path which its conquered king had taken, from the 
‘Gate of the Tower of the Seven Vaults’ downward to the little 
chapel near the banks of the Xeuil, where he formally delivered up the 
keys of Grenada and of the palace into the hands of Ferdinand the 
Conqueror. An inscription on the walls of the chapel commemorates 
the event. 

If the spirit of the last king of the Moors was wrung with anguish 
when he took his melancholy way of banishment downward from the 
palace of his kingdom, with what sorrow must the princesses and 
maidens of the court have left the precincts of such an earthly para- 
dise! It was indeed a place more like the paradise of Milton than 
any earthly scene I ever expected to behold; so beautiful, that it is no 
wonder that the Moors should have placed above it, in that quarter of 
the heavens which overhung it, the seat of their celestial paradise of the 
faithful. Here, if it had been hallowed by the footsteps of a race who 
walked with God, the language of Eden’s first possessor would well 
befit the beauty of the region: 
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‘ Here I could frequent 

With worship place by place where He vouchsafed 
Presence divine ; and to my sons relate 
©On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 
Stood visible ; among these pines his voice 

I heard ; here with him at this fountain talked. 
So many grateful altars I would rear, 

Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook in memory 

Or monument to ages ; and thereon 

Offer sweet-smelling gums and fruits and flowers.’ 


But it is a melancholy thought that neither then, when the region 
shone in all the fulness of its natural beauty and the palace in all its 
earliest magnificence ; nor now, when the one is falling to ruins and the 
other is left to the progress of nature’s decay, have these scenes ever 
been the haunt of God’s true worshippers. ‘The mosques of the Moors 
rose in honor of the false Prophet, whose followers have contested the 
religious empire of the world with the legions of the Man of Sin. 
And the churches that now rise in their stead are dedicated to a wor- 
ship quite as idolatrous and more superstitious in its ceremonies. 
Standing on the summit of one of those lofty hills, or on the terrace of 
one of those palace towers that commands a view so crowded and mag- 
nificent, the pathetic exclamation of our Saviour from the mountain 
that overhung Jerusalem comes forcibly upon the mind: ‘ How often 
would I have gathered thy children — but ye would not!’ A city lies 
beneath me, whose inhabitants, nearly four centuries after the world 
has been shaken by the Reformation as by the new coming of Chris- 
tianity, sleep almost as profoundly in the superstitious idolatry of popery, 
as they did@when darkness covered the earth and gross darkness the 
people. And the heart almost sickens at the thought of the obstacles 
yet to be encountered, before this nation can be turned from their 
iniquities; and this delightful region, rescued from the blight of infi- 
delity, be pervaded with piety, knowledge and industry, and made to 
bud and blossom as the rose. Yet that blessed time shall come, and 
even now the signs are that the day is breaking. 


RECORDS O F LIFE. 


Coxip Winter’s snow-shroud is upon the hills — 

His ice has hushed the music of the rills; 

The gorgeous flowers have bloomed and passed away, 
The summer songsters and the vernal leaf; 

Each delicate being had its little day, 

Then fled like human j joys; so bright, so frail, so brief! 
Months have rolled over me, and T have spent 

Long days and pleasant nights over the pages 

Where are enshrined the radiant minds who lent 
Lustre to classic shores and brilliant ages: 

One all-important lesson have I stored 

Within my heart; the mercy of our Lorp, 

The boundless measure of a Saviour’s love, 


Which I can ne’er forget — which none can e’er remove. 
January. 
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DEDICATION. 


To Sun, Moon, Stars, and lesser lights, 
To planets, with their satellites, 

To Saturn’s Ring, and distant far, 

To the Great Bear’s tail, and canine star, 
To the cream of all the Milky Way, 

To the fixed stars, et cetera: 

In short, to the whole universe 

I dedicate my deathless verse ; 

And in it I intend to show ’em 

The way to write an Epic Poem. 


PREFACE. 


In olden time, historians tell us, 

Poets were reckoned clever fellows: 
Then yellow gold and good red wine, 
With tender looks from ladies’ eyne, 
Were not too rich a boon to pay 

For Troubadours’ heroic lay. 

But in these modern days, bald Science 
Has to Apollo bid defiance ; 

Politics, tales, newspaper trash, 

Novels, love-ditties, balderdash 

And prosy ratiocination 

Are certainly the reigning fashion. 

I, I alone am left to tell 

Of ancient lore, of magic spell, 

Of knights and dames and dragon-fights, 
And all such out-of-date delights ; 

And when they hear my wondrous song, 
Shall male and female, old and young, 
Learned and unlearned, agree to praise 
The bard who sings the antique lays. 


Soon as I get th’ heroic stilt on, 
I shall indulge my pen, like Milton, 

In very picturesque profusion 

Of learned and classical allusion. 

But lest we yield to the temptation 

Of coining lore to suit the occasion, 
We’ve Doctor Antuon’s Great Thesaurus 
Open continually before us: 

Yet I can’t always have the patience 

To make strict literal quotations ; 

My author’s quoted words must stand 

Just put to suit the point in hand: 

No matter if he never said it — 

I’ll say it, and give him the credit. 

As to bare facts, I do suspect 

I mostly shall be incorrect. 

For abstract truth I shall not stickle, or 
About my statements be particular, 
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But make folk think and speak and do 
Precisely what I wish them to. 


And since great critics do maintain 

No bard may epic laurels gain 

Unless his private life shall be 

An epic poem ta’en ‘ per se ;’ 

And since this life controlled by chance is, 
And unexpected circumstances ; 

"T is clear our poem, to be true 

To Nature, should be chance-led too : 
Therefore we shall expend no thought 
On a profound and labored plot. 

Of modern epic heroes, some pass 

Their blank-verse lives by rule and compass ; 
Must fall in love, fight, and get married, 
Before of them their readers are rid. 

Our hero nobly turns his back 

On such a vulgar beaten track. 

It cannot certainly be said 

We'll make him fall in love, or wed, 
Or eat, or drink, or go to bed ; 

For being nor seer nor prophet, we 
Cannot discern futurity. 

But know, he shall in our narration, 
Hoe his own row’ without dictation. 


- 


Now since | ’ve told you to a fraction 
My principles and rules of action, 

And you ’re prepared to meet the worst, 
I *ll eke begin with Canto First. 


CANTO I. 
ARGUMBNT. 


Sir Tuopas here is introduced 
As civilly as may be, 
With some of his propensities 
While he was yet a baby ; 
And how his nurses tell that he 
Did often beat and scold them, 
With divers other things which you 
Will know when you are told them. ) 


Att ye who read what’s printed in 
The KyickersbockEeR MaGazine, 
Whether in Gotham town or elsewhere, 
Scattered ’mong country hills and dells, where 
The small birds sing, and cool streams glide, 
All, all attend —and more beside! 

And distant o'er the Atlantic pond, 

Old Europe, hark ! — and, far beyond 

The Pontic pool and Chersonese, 

Thou realm where Prester John did sneeze ! 
While farther still, the great Celestial 
Empire and Japan, with the rest, shall 
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List while I build a lofty rhyme 

That shall survive the end of time, 

And in heroic numbers tell 

What once upon a time befel 

A knight renowned throughout Europe, as 
The fearless, peerless young Sir Tuupas. 


Sir Thopas was a jolly knight ; 
The thing he loved best was to fight. 
In infancy this trait ferocious 
Appeared — for genius is precocious — 
And ere young kittens’ eyes are well ope’d 
In him began to be developed. 
For his old nurse has oft related, 

And to her credit be it stated,) 

‘hat he ’d delight to draw the pin 
From where his mother stuck it in; 
Though honestly I should speak truer 
By calling it a wooden skewer ; 
For, to our good mechanics’ praise, 
They had no pins in ancient days ; 
But with wooden pegs their clothes they put on, 
As you would truss a leg of mutton. 
This peg he used as mimic lance, 
Laid it in rest: ‘Retard!’ ‘ Advance!’ 
And once, while at this exercise, 
A fierce form met his fearless eyes ; 
All grimly black as Ethiop, 
With thrice two legs, and burnished top, 
With crooked jaws, yawning alway, 
Ready to lacerate his prey ; 
Rapid he strode as the earth-born giants, 
And all his bearing breathed defiance ! 
Undaunted infant Wheees viewed 
The monster’s threat’ning attitude ; 

He couched his peg. A deadly blow 
Arrests the onward-rushing foe ; 
And prostrate by his prowess, lo! 
The pismire prone in mid-career rolled — 
And this ere he was half a year old ! 
A daring feat of high emprize, 
And one just suited to his size. 
But as our hero older grew, 
He chose more noble weapons too: 
And here, as in whatever more’s said, 
We take the account of Nurse aforesaid ; 
Who swears he oftened did provoke her 
By beating her with tongs and poker, 
And malgré all her cries and tears 
Would lay the shovel ’bout her ears; 
Whose hearty thumps and thwacks and bangs 
Did cause her poor pate piteous pangs. 


Perchance some critic, moved by spite, 
May say it ill became a knight 

In embryo, being masculine, 

To strike his Nurse who’s feminine. 

But we can prove from precedents 

Such critic lacks both wit and sense. 

For many knights renowned and glorious 
O’er females have been found victorious ; 
Whilst others ‘ generis ejusdem ’ 

Very courageously abused ’em. 
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And many such like tales, which I 

Have read in ancient history, 

Are in my ready memory coming on 

To justify our young phenomenon. 

First take the case of Hercules, 

Who, with his cronies, crossed the seas, 
Where valiantly, or I have heard ill, 

‘They slew a queen to get her girdle. 

Yet ancient bards did never call it a 
Cowardly deed to kill Hippolyta: 

Nay, on the contrary, they have 

So far agreed that it was brave, 

They ’ve placed it, with right noble neighbors, 
Among his twelve heroic labors. 

And Cyrus, as we read in Homer, is 

Said to have fought against Queen Tomyris, 
Though a friend, who looks my proof-sheet o’er, 
Maintains, and probably with more 
Correctness than has been allotted us, 

This story ’s taken from Herodotus. 

And that redoubted warrior, 

Who, shipwrecked naked on the shore, 
Plucked a green slender twig which hid well 
The tender region round his middle, 

Lest lovely virgins might have chosen 

To catch him there without his clothes on ; 
This man, this modest, coy Ulysses, 

Who tasted Circe’s sweetest kisses, 

At first drew his cold iron trenchant, 
Swearing he ’d give her every inch on 't, 
And thereto added many a sore curse, 
Because she changed his men to porkers. 


cmgna 


Next take that valiant Guy of Warwick, 
A famous name on page historic : 

Did he not fight three days, I trow, 
With an uncivil, great dun cow ? 

And cows do mostly, I opine, 

Belong to-gender feminine. 


What stronger cases could you find 

To satisfy a candid mind ? 

E’en Envy cannot but decide 

That our young hero’s justified ; 

And women, as a widower Judge held, 
With sturdy broomstick may be cudgelled 
And vixens’ crooked tempers righted, 
Without endamaging one’s knighthood. 
So critic ass, thy cause give o’er, 

And ope thy mouth to bray no more ! 


> 


<<) 


Much more have [I to tell hereafter, 

Which may afford fair food for laughter ; 
Of Thopas, after he had been 

A man with beard upon his chin, 

And armed, like Shakspere’s jolly Sir John, 
With sword, and buckler, and habergeon. 
Of his gray mare, so brisk and jaunty, 
Whose boasted sire was Rosinante, 

I'll tell; and of his doughty squire 

Shall many gallant feats transpire ; 

For beef and bumpers huge could he quell, 
As shall be set forth in the sequel. 
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Thus far on foot and unattended 

On my poetic way I’ve wended; 

No pinions that could be relied on 

Had I, nor Pegasus to ride on. 

He once was quite a colt of promise, 
But over-driving’s ta’en him from us! 
Once a well-curried, dapper pony, 
Now broken-winded, lean, and bony, 
By poetasters sorely jaded! 

By him unhelped, by Muse unaided ; 
And ah! the melancholy fact is 

Of late I’m somewhat out of practice! 
No wonder, then, my powers I find 
Flagging at last. So, reader kind, 

To give the sweet repose I want, oh 
Wait till next month for Second Canto. 


THE QUQD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Che Attorney. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AsourT nine o’clock one fine morning, Aaron walked deliberately into 
Mrs. Dow’s little back parlor, in his shirt-sleeves, with a stiff brush 
under his arm. He paused in the middle of the room, rolled up his 
sleeves, took the brush from under his arm, and proceeded to polish a 
small mahogany table, particularly directing his strength against a yel- 
low stain which had lately made its appearance in the ‘wood. 

‘ He did it— he! he!’ muttered he, grating his teeth. ‘That is the 
wery identical place where he sot down his tumbler. I seen him do it, 
and I knowed a spot would be the consequence. Never mind!’ Here 
he shook his head in a manner indicating that he derived a slight degree 
of consolation from certain sources unknown to the world at large; and 
he continued polishing vehemently. It was not long however before the 
comfort derived from the unknown sources appeared to be exhausted ; 
for he stopped again. 

‘I wish I had him here under this ’ere wery brush!’ muttered he, 
pinching his lips tightly together, and concentrating the whole visual 
energy of two very irascible eyes on the stain with an expression of 
venom and hostility which might have had a powerful effect on any 
thing less obdurate than a spot in mahogany. ‘I wish he was that spot, 
and I was the indiwidual that had the rubbing him out. ‘This is what 
I’ddo!’ Indemonstration of his meaning, and under the agreeable delu- 
sion that he had Wilkins under treatment, and was rasping him down, 
Aaron put forth a degree of strength and vigor that completely annihi- 
lated the real object ‘of his efforts long before the imaginary one had 
received what he deemed satisfactory attention at his hands. 
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‘And she! a encouragin’ him!’ said he, casting a sullen look over 
his shoulder at his mistress, who sat in a pious frame of mind dozing 
over a tract in front of the fire. ‘Sixty, if she’s a day; should ’nt 
wonder if she was seventy or even ninety. She looks every hour of it. 
If that’s the small beggar that rung yesterday, I’1] wallop him!’ 

The concluding part of his remark was called forth by a violent ring 
at the door, which interrupted the current of his thoughts, though it did 
not restore his good humor. Strong in his amiable resolution, he 
smoothed his hair over his forehead, laid his brush on the table, and 
proceeded to see who had favored him with this sudden summons. 

On the side-walk stood a dwarfish boy in loose pantaloons, with a 
small cap perched on his head directly over his nose, and his hands 
thrust to the elbows in the pockets of the pantaloons just mentioned, 
where he jingled and rattled a number of small coins with great violence, 
at the same time looking up the street with an air of profound abstrac- 
tion. On seeing the door open he walked gently back, ascended the 
steps with the leisurely air of a person who had plenty of time and a 
great aversion to violent exercise, and eyeing Aaron from head to foot, 
said : 

‘Hullo! old feller! Do you live here?’ 

The man-servant looked at the stunted marker (for he it was) for 
more than a minute; for having come out with the fixed determination 
of walloping a small beggar, and judging the stunted marker to be 
nearly of the same dimensions, out of his trowsers, and not having 
entirely resigned his intention, he was casting about in his mind as to 
the most approved mode of commencing, when he was taken aback by 
the abrupt salutation. A man of his years, addressed in such a tone by 
a small boy in loose trowsers! He had never met with such a thing in 
the whole course of his experience. Before he had time to recover 
from the shock produced by this unheard-of proceeding, the boy, who 
was growing impatient, said : 

‘Wake up! old beet-nose; you need n’t stare so. I see your peepers ; 
cussed ugly ones they are too; but you ’ve got a tongue as well as them, 
ha’n’t you? Just rattle it; ’cos I can’t stand here talking all day to a 
dumb youngster, if he does wear dirt-colored breeches.’ 

‘It wo’n’t do,’ said Aaron drawing a long breath. And accordingly 
he woke up, and inquired what he wanted. 

‘Is there a young woman here by the name of Wiolet Dow? If 
there is, trot her out. I want to conwerse with her.’ 

‘Mrs. Dow does live here,’ replied Aaron; ‘ but’ 

‘She does, does she?’ interrupted the boy. ‘Well bespry. Young 
fellers like you should stir about lively, and leave it to old men like me 
to craw]. Speak quick, what you ’ve got to say.’ 

‘But —’ continued Aaron, as soon as the boy gave an opportunity 
to the current of his speech to ooze on; ‘ but’ 

‘But what ?’ 

‘She ain’t a chicken.’ 

‘Oh, ho! Past twenty?’ said the marker, with an inquiring nod. 

Aaron winked a slow affirmative. 

‘ Thirty — forty, fifty — sixty?’ said the marker, just pausing suffi- 
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ciently between each number to permit Aaron to perpetrate a deliberate 
assent to each. 

‘Oh! she’s one of them vimmen as get gray, but wo’n’t give up. 
I’ve seed ’em afore. They’re quite common,’ said the boy, dusting the 
sleeve of one arm with the cuff of the other. 

Aaron’s face brightened into a broad grin, and he began to feel 
sociably inclined toward the visiter, who proceeded to perch himself on 
the iron railing, where he sat swinging his feet to and fro. 

‘You are quite at home, young man,’ said Aaron, leaning against the 
door post, as if he too had no intention of terminating the conversation. 

‘Of course, I are,’ replied the boy: ‘I ’spect to spend the morning 
on this ’ere very rail, unless I sees that voman to-once.’ 

‘You ’re a strange boy. What’s your name?’ 

‘Charles Draddy,’ replied the other, without hesitation, and swinging 
his feet with great violence. ‘ What’s your’n?’ 

‘ Aaron.’ 

‘Oh, ho!’ again exclaimed the boy; ‘then you’re the man I want!’ 
He placed his finger significantly at the side of his nose, and screwing 
up his mouth to a point, as if he had no very distant idea of perpetrating 
a whistle, he said: ‘I came from Mr. Fisk, counsellor at law. Do you 
twig?’ 

Aaron’s eyes brightened, and he nodded mysteriously. 

‘I want to see your young voman herself. No other young voman 
wo’n’t do. Oh, no! I guess it wo’n’t. I say, old feller,’ said he, sink- 
ing his voice, and inserting two of his fingers in his jacket pocket, and 
making visible therefrom the end of a piece of paper; ‘do you see 
that?’ 

Aaron nodded. 

‘Well, do you know what that is?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

The boy leaned forward, and said in a low voice. “It’s a soopeeny ! 
One of them things as walks old vomen up into court whether they vant 
to or not, and squeezes the truth right straight out of ’em, jist like the 
juice out of a lemon.’ 

‘Oh, ho!’ said Aaron; ‘is it about that Wilkins?’ 

‘He’s the man,’ replied the other; ‘ but this,’ said he, touching the 
paper, ‘is for your old voman. Counsellor Fisk and I vants to clap the 
screws on her.’ 

Aaron favored the boy with a sagacious wink, as much as to say that 
he understood his meaning. 

‘You see,’ continued the marker, ‘the counsellor spoke to Mr. Raw- 
ley, a pertickler friend of mine; you know Mr. Rawley?’ 

Aaron answered in the affirmative. 

‘Well, Mr. Rawley knowed a good many of the witnesses what was 
wanted; and he was to ha’ soopeenied ’em all; but he had n’t time; so 
he sent me arter the vun as roosts in this ’ere dwellin.’ Now my little 
feller, how ’ll I find her? She ain’t up to trap, is she?’ 

‘Not she; not she! I’ll fix that,’ said Aaron; and he forthwith dis- 
appeared from the door, and proceeded to the back-parlor, where Mrs. 
Dow sat with her eyes still devoutly fixed on the tract, in which she had 
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made but little progress, possibly from the fact that she held it in her 
hand upside down. 

‘A boy wants you at the door,’ said Aaron bluntly. 

‘A boy!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dow, instantly closing the book ; ‘ did you 
say a boy?’ 

‘Yes, I did.’ 

‘Are you sure it’s only a boy?’ inquired Mrs. Dow, glancing ner- 
vously at the glass. ‘Only a boy —not a man?’ 

‘It’s a boy,’ replied Aaron; ‘and a werry dirty one.’ 

‘A boy!’ repeated the relict of Mr. Dow, rising and coloring, ‘ and 
a dirty boy, too? Perhaps he’s a small one, Aaron. Small boys do 
sometimes get dirty.’ 

‘He is a small one,’ said Aaron, ‘but he’s old. His years is got the 
start of his statur’.’ 

‘Where can he come from!’ exclaimed the widow. ‘I’ve heard of 
boys who came to steal — especially dirty ones. Sometimes they bring 
letters. ‘Those are generally nice boys; but nice boys will get dirty 
sometimes. I’ve been so myself occasionally; but I’ll go and see him 
at once.’ 

In pursuance of this resolution Mrs. Dow sallied into the entry, fol- 
lowed by Aaron. 

‘How are you, young voman?’ said the stunted marker, who had 
already found ‘his way to the room door, without removing his cap, and 
looking her full in the eyes, and at the same time nodding sociably. 

‘Not very well,’ replied Mrs. Dow, much mollified by a speech which 
insinuated that she still maintained an appearance of juvenility: ‘I’ve 
got a bad cold; quite a bad cold;’ and Mrs. Dow coughed very slightly 
by way of illustration. ‘ But I’m better now, thank you; much better, 
Sir.’ 

‘Your ’spectable mother must feel werry glad; she must feel werry 
relieved, she must,’ said the stunted marker, taking advantage of a 
momentary embarrassment on the part of the lady, to make a wry face 
at Aaron, which drove that worthy individual into a corner in strong 
convulsions, to the imminent danger of his suspenders. 

‘Oh! Sir, my mother, Sir: I ain’t got no mother, Sir!’ answered 
Mrs. Dow, simpering and coloring. 

‘Mrs. Wiolet Dow is the lady in question,’ replied the boy gravely ; 
at the same time looking inquiringly at Aaron, who nodded and winked 
with great vehemence. 

— ‘m Mrs. Dow,’ said the relict. 

‘No! but you ain’t though? Mrs. Wiolet Dow, Esq. ?’ 

Mrs. Dow bowed. 

‘Then I soopeeny you!’ exclaimed the boy, thrusting a dirty paper 
in one of her hands and a piece of money in the other ; at the same 
time flourishing a paper before her eyes. ‘ You’ve got the copy, and 
the fee, and there ’s the ‘riginal. You’re in for it, old voman! Wo’n’t 
you be salted when they get you into court? Wo’n’t your affections be 
walked into? Oh! no; not a bit!’ 

Having displayed several extraordinary feats of agility in commemo- 
ration of the successful discharge of his task, and terminated them by 
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turning heels overhead in the entry, a performance in which he was in 
no way impeded by the’ tightness of his garments, he gave a loud yell, 
and bolted out of the house as if shot from a cannon. 

‘A soopeny!’ shrieked Mrs. Dow, holding the small piece of paper at 
arm’s length in one hand and clutching the money conv ulsively 1 in the 
other. ‘What’s the meaning of this, Aaron? What’s it about, 
Aaron?’ 

‘Perhaps you’d better open it and see,’ said Aaron; ‘it’s a very 
mysterious business, out and out, J think.’ 

‘Gracious me!’ exclaimed the widow, following his advice. ‘I’m 
commanded by all the people of the state of New-York to go to court! 
Me, a lone widow, to go to a court! —to be exposed to the licentious 
gaze of a crowded room of at least three hundred male men — without the 
judge! Bless me! and there’s a penalty too! I’m to pay two hundred 
and fifty dollars! What will they do with me, Aaron? What do they 
do with witnesses?’ demanded she, tugging with nervous violence at a 
brown handkerchief, the end of which appeared from the mouth of a 
side pocket. 

‘Axes ’em questions,’ replied Aaron. ‘The young gen’leman that 
just went out says they squeezes ’em just like they squeezes lemons; 
but I don’t know nothin’ about that.’ 

‘ That 1 never will submit to!’ exclaimed the widow, indignantly ; 
‘ Never! I'll die before I’ll submit to that! Oh! Aaron!’ said she, 
suddenly relapsing into the melting mood, as was indicated by her speak- 
ing in a broken voice, and blowing her nose with great force: ‘ nothing 
of the kind ever happened to me in the life-time of the late Mr. Dow; 
nothing !— and he had a great deal to do in law. He foreclosed three 
mortgages; sent two women to the penitentiary for stealing baby linen; 
and once went to see a man tried for running over three hens and a fat 
child, and I was never soopenied in all these —not once. If he had 
lived, this never would have happened. I’m sure of it.’ 

‘I rather think so myself,’ replied Aaron, gravely. 

‘Oh! no; I know it wouldn’t!’ repeated the widow, sobbing, and 
again making energetic use of her handkerchief. ‘Something will 
happen ! [know it! Ifeelit! I shall faint!’ And in pursuance of 
this resolution she put the money in her pocket and the paper on a 
table; and sunk into the open arms of the man-servant, who gently 
deposited her in an arm-chair, where in the course of time she sobbed 
herself into a gentle slumber. 

Just at the particular time that these things were going on in one 
part of the city, Higgs was walking sentimentally along in another with 
his hands under his coat- tails, indulging a low whistle, pausing thought- 
fully at every corner, and looking up “and down the streets as if he 
owned a house in each, and had n’t made up his mind which to visit 
first. 

It was a fine soft day, glowing and warm for the season; and there 
was a feeling of luxury in idling ‘about — now looking in a shop window, 
now pausing to read the signs over the doors, and now drifting along 
with the crowd—that just suited the taste of Mr. Higgs, and which he 
fully indulged until he had wandered off to a remote part of the city, 
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where the small size of the dwellings and their mean and dilapidated 
condition denoted that the very poor had their homes. 

There is not much amusement to be found in the haunts of the 
wretched ; and this idea presenting itself with much force to the mind 
of Mr. Higgs, he had quietly reclined his person against a lamp-post in 
front of a mean-looking house, to make up his mind whither to direct 
his steps, when his attention was attracted to some one speaking in the 
house. 

‘Let it be a mahogany one,’ said a plaintive voice, which seemed to 
come from a room on the ground floor. ‘'The best is not too good for 
him ;’ a low half-suppressed sob followed; ‘and tell him,’ continued 
the same voice, ‘ that he shall be paid soon, if I work my fingers to the 
bone.’ All was quiet for a moment, and then Higgs heard, in a stifled 
voice : ‘God bless you, my boy!—go!’ and a thin sickly-looking lad 
came out of the house and ran off at the top of his speed. 

It was not long before he returned, panting for breath, and went into 
the room. 

‘What do you think, mother?’ said he, earnestly; ‘he would n’t let 
me have it!’ 

‘Did you tell him all?’ said the same sad voice which Higgs had 
heard before; ‘ what has happened, and how poor we were?’ 

‘Yes, I did; and he said he would n’t; there was no use in talking 
about it; that I might go to the poor-house for one; or for the matter of 
that, bury him without one. He said that,’ continued the boy, sinking 
his voice so low that Higgs could scarcely hear him, and speaking as if 
the very idea startled him. 

‘Oh! no, no! he could not have meant that!’ replied the mother. 
‘Bury my poor dead little boy in that way!’ —and she sobbed as if 
her very heart would break. 

Higgs’ curiosity was excited by what he heard; and he rose and 
peeped cautiously in the room. It was very small, and every thing in 
it was wretched and poor. Near the window was a woman, yet young, 
but with whom sorrow and suffering had done the work of years; and 
at her side, with her hand clasped in her’s, stood the boy who had just 
returned. ‘They were both bending over a cot on which lay the dead 
body of a child apparently about two years of age. ‘They were too 
poor to have done much for him, and the same little frock which he had 
worn when alive was his shroud now that he was dead. His light hair 
was parted over his forehead. There was a slight color in his cheek, 
and a smile around the small mouth, as if some angel had stolen away 
the spirit in an hour of happiness. All was like life; but the dark, sad 
eye of the mother, and the sorrowful look of the boy at her side, told 
their tale. The little fellow was resting in the long sleep which has no 
end; and his childish voice would never again gladden his mother’s 
heart. 

There are spots of gold even in the darkest character; and that bold 
bad man who shrank not from vice and crime, had strange feelings and 
recollections as he looked upon the face of the sinless child before him. 
Dreams of by-gone days and scenes and faces which he had long for- 
gotten swept through his mind, softening his spirit. He wondered if he 
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could ever have been young and innocent like him. He looked at the 
weeping mother, and it brought back to him a faintly-remembered face 
which had once hovered around him in dreams ; but so long since that 
he could scarcely remember it; and then he thought of those who had 
played with him when they were boys together. Some had died then; 
some had grown up into youth, and then they too had died; some had 
gone he knew not whither; others had risen to wealth and respectability ; 
and some had become stern, hardened men like himself. 

Higgs drew back from the window, thrust his hand in his pocket, 
and walked directly into the house, and into the room where the child 
lay. 

‘ There!’ said he, placing a bill for a considerable amount on the 
table. ‘Take that. Bury the boy as you wantto. ‘Think of me some- 
times; and if you find it convenient, when you are saying your prayers, 
put in a good word for me: I need it.’ Without waiting for an answer, 
he turned and left the house. 

He had spent so much of the day in strolling about that he had not 
gone far when a clock sounded the hour of three in the afternoon. No 
sooner did he hear it than he changed his course and struck across to 
the eastern part of the city. His pace was now steady and rapid, like 
that of one who had a place of destination which he wished to reach 
without loss of time. In twenty minutes he stopped in front of a house 
more than a mile from where he set out. It was a small filthy tavern in 
the outskirts of the town. A sign had once hung over the door; but 
that had long since fallen to the ground, where it had been left to decay 
under the influence of time and storm. 

Higgs however required no such indication to inform him where he 
was. He went through a passage with the air of a man perfectly at 
home; opened an inner door, and entered what appeared to be a kind 
of sitting-room for visitérs. It was dark and gloomy, and redolent of 
gin and stale segars. The walls were discolored and stained; and from 
a pale yellow had gradually tanned into a deep snuff-color. Altogether, 
it was as cheerless and uncomfortable as might have been expected 
from the out-of-the-way part of the city and the wretched neighborhood 
in which the tavern stood. One or two old prints, blackened by smoke 
and time, hung against the wall; and a dirty sand-box filled with stumps 
of segars occupied the middle of the room, near a wooden table with 
a broken leg. A decrepit tongs and a shovel without a handle were 
lying together in the chimney-place, in the very centre of which sat a 
man in a rough great-coat, with his head bent forward, and his hands 
hanging listlessly over his knees, as he sat over a dim fire. 

Mr. Higgs was at no loss to recognize Wilkins in this person. In 
truth it would seem that he expected to find him; for scarcely favoring 
him with a glance, he walked up, and slapped him between the shoulders, 
with a degree of friendly violence, which seemed to strike the person 
thus favored as quite unnecessary; for he requested him when next he 
addressed him, either to keep his hands off, or to lay them on with more 
tenderness. 

‘Why, what ails you?’ demanded Higgs, abruptly; ‘ your flesh ain’t 
eggs, is it? It wo’n’t mash at a touch, will it?’ 
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‘ What the devil brings you here? what do you want?’ demanded 
Wilkins in a surly tone. Without satisfying either of the interesting 
inquiries, Higgs went to the table, and looked successively into two 
small pitchers which stood on it; and having applied his nose to both 
of them, he took up the one-legged tongs and hammered lustily on the 
table. 

‘ Hallo! what’s the muss?’ bellowed a voice from a small window; 
opening into an inner room; ‘what you banging that there table for? 
Don’t you see it’s weak in the jints? Peg away at the floor, if you 
want to knock something; but when you come into a gen’leman’s house 
do n’t be a smashin’ his furniter arter that fashion.’ 

In pursuance of this hint, Higgs shifted his blows from the table to 
the floor, and knocked with a force that soon brought a slip-shod girl, 
without stockings, and with remarkably red heels, to know what he 
wanted. 

‘Fill them!’ said Higgs, pointing to the pitchers. The girl took 
them up, eyed the inside very scrutinizingly, and disappearing, in a 
few minutes returned, and placed them foaming on the table. Higgs, 
pushing one of them toward Wilkins, buried his face in the other for 
some moments, then replaced the pitcher, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
and wiped his mouth on the back of his hand. 

Wilkins had sat watching him in silence, until his thirst was satisfied, 
and then asked, in no very placable tone : 

‘What brings you here?— what do you want? Blast me! if I 
don’t begin to suspect you. You never come near me now-a-days 
unless there’s something to be got out of me.’ 

Higgs looked at him for a moment, as if making up his mind what 
answer to make, and then said bluntly: ‘Of course 1 want something. 
You don’t think I’d come to this out-of-the-way, ungenteel little dram- 
hole, when there’s respectable places in the city, on purpose to find 
you, unless I wanted something, do you? If you do, you do’nt know 
me as well as [ thought you did.’ 

‘Well, then let’s know what it is,’ said Wilkins; ‘and don’t sit 
there, staring and gaping as if you had something in your mind you 
was afraid to tell. You have’nt murdered any one, have you?’ 

‘Pish! you know I haven’t. What the devil ails you, man?’ 

‘No matter what,’ replied Wilkins, not in the least mollified by the 
interest in his welfare denoted by the question ; and turning his back 
on the questioner, and stirring the fire. 

Higgs, before going into the communication he had on ‘hand, got up 
and shut the door. He then went to the small window opening into the 
other room and shut that, having first looked through it and satisfied 
himself that the apartment beyond was empty. He then returned, and 
drawing a chair so close to Wilkins that even a whisper could be 
heard, said: ‘I’ve come here to talk with you about that lawyer, 
Bolton ; and to let you into a small project I have on toot, before 
proposing it to him. I knew you were to be here at this hour.’ 
‘Well, what about that man?’ 

‘You know that you and I and the lawyer are all in the same boat.’ 
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Wilkins looked at him with a troubled glance, but said nothing. 
‘And you know he’s a man that would ’nt think twice before he 

put a halter round our necks, if we stood in his way.’ 

‘Do’nt I know him?’ said Wilkins, in a low, fierce voice: ‘do’nt 
I know every corner of his black heart! I ought to. Well, go on.’ 

‘If we were in his grasp,’ continued Higgs, in the same subdued 
manner, ‘and he could squeeze afew thousands out of us, and we 
could n’t help ourselves, do you think he’d do it?’ 

There was something almost fiendish m the wild mocking laugh that 
preceded the response of Wilkins, as he said : 

‘Do it! He’d wring out the last drop of your heart’s blood for 
that. Aye, he’d d—n you in this world and the next for that !’ 

‘Then,’ replied Higgs, in a stern determined voice, ‘I’ll show him 
that ¢wo can play at that game. This is what I mean. He has showed 
his hand to the girl; he has showed the will; he has let out that we 
are the witnesses to it. He’s in for it; there’s no back out for him. 
He admitted as much to me. He can’t go on without us! But as yet 
we aint committed; for we have only stuck our names to the paper ; 
we have proved nothing, sworn to nothing, and might be seized with a 
sudden loss of memory, and know nothing about it; or we might have 
done so only for the purpose of preventing a fraud, by blowing on him 
when we were called on as witnesses. 

‘ Well,’ said Wilkins, ‘ what’s your drift?’ 

‘Drift! It’s plain enough,’ replied Higgs; ‘I’ve got ad—d bad 
memory; and [I don’t believe any thing less than twenty thousand 
dollars will restore it, in this ’ere identical case. And I’d advise you 
to have as bad a one too.’ 

‘ But will he pay it?”? demanded Wilkins, earnestly. 

‘Pshaw! what can he do? He can’t stop. If he does he’s d—d. 
If we don’t help him he’s d—d. He must do it! Even then he will 
have a hundred and sixty thousand dollars for his share. He says the 
old man left two hundred thousand dollars.’ 

‘My pay isn’t money,’ replied Wilkins, relapsing into his moody 
humor. ‘ He’s to give me service for service.’ 

‘ Make him do that too,’ replied Higgs. ‘ If he wo’n’t come in to my 
proposition, I’Il pay him back the five hundred dollars I’ve got, and 
withdraw from the service. This being flush isn’t such great things 
after all. It’s agreeable enough at first; but in the long run, it isn’t 
half so exciting as going on tick, and knowing there’s always some one 
to take an interest in your health. Curse me, how bad Mr. Quagley 
felt when I was near dying once, and owed him a small bill of forty 
dollars. His feelings was quite touched.’ 

Wilkins folded his arms and sat for some time in silent abstraction, 
giving no other indication of his being awake than by slightly drum- 
ming with his foot on the floor. At last he said : 

‘There ’s a good deal in what you say; yet I’ve sworn noé to blow 
on him, but I have not sworn to stand by him.’ Turning to the 
pitcher, he took a deep draught of the ale, which had hitherto stood 
neglected at his elbow. ‘ You shall know what I intend to do, before 
long.’ 
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Higgs bowed in token of satisfaction; and after a pause of some 
duration, crossed his legs, leaned back in the chair, and asked : 

‘ What have you done about that divorce? I wish you’d do some- 
thing soon.” 

A change, as rapid as lightning, came over the face of Wilkins, as he 
replied : 

‘What’s it to you what I do, or when I do it? — or if I take six 
months or a year ?— or if I never do it? What’s it to you, I say?’ 
And he struck his clenched fist, which he had shaken at Higgs during 
these vehement questions, violently on the table. 

‘ What’s it to me?’ inquired Higgs, with some surprise; ‘that’s a 
good one! Why, d—nit! I told you I intended to marry her 
myself.’ 

‘By G—d! you shall die first!’ exclaimed Wilkins, starting up 
and dashing his hat on the floor. ‘ You mus’n’t come interfering be- 
tween me and my plans. ‘That girl I cast adrift because I intend to 
pay off the ill usage I’ve had at her hands. She shall live and die 
alone ; wretched, in the very kennel; and let me see you raise a finger 
to help her! Marry her! No one shall! Sooner than that, I’d keep 
her in my own grasp; and if I broke my own heart in doing so, I’d 
break her’s too.’ 

‘It was agreed between us,’ replied Higgs, earnestly, ‘that I was to 
prove whatever you wanted; you were to throw her off, and I was to 
take her. Honor! George, honor! When a gentleman loses his honor 
he loses what’s precious;’ and Mr. Higgs shook his head, as if he 
experienced feelings of the most poignant regret at the idea of such a 
dereliction on the part of his friend. 

‘I agreed to nothing,’ replied Wilkins, in the same savage tone ; 
‘and if you attempt to cross me it will be the bitterest thing you ever 
did.’ 

Higgs’s policy at present was not to exasperate Wilkins, lest he 
might in a fit of stubbornness come to the resolution of not obtaining 
the divorce. He therefore merely said: ‘We wo’n’t quarrel about it. 
If I was mistaken, | was — and there’s an end of it. I’ve not lived 
to my age to fight about a petticoat. I must be off now. You know 
we ’ve got to go to the lawyer’s to-night.’ 

Wilkins nodded sullenly. 

‘ Eight o’clock is the hour,’ said Higgs; and without farther remark 
he arose and went out. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


In the same office where he had hatched so much harm, the Attorney 
sat with his arms folded, his brows knit, and his amiable face gathered 
into a frown which bespoke any thing but mental tranquillity. On the 
table near him lay a note, written in the peculiar penmanship and 
worded with the elegance so characteristic of Mr. Higgs, in which, 
after informing the Attorney that he had strong misgivings that they 
were performing the rather incongruous acts of getting themselves in a 
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box and into a pickle, he appointed that evening to see him, and to 
discuss their plans. On this note the Attorney from time to time bent 
his eyes, now and then removing them to gaze abstractedly around the 
room. His thin lips moved and twitched nervously, and at times he 
unfolded his arms, and clasping his long thin fingers about his knees, 
sat there motionless, looking wistfully in the smoking embers, and 
dreaming over plans which were corroding his heart, and which, even if 
successful, were dearly bought. Once a voice reached his ear from 
the street, and he straightened himself up and listened; but it sank 
suddenly into silence, and he relapsed into his old attitude. One might 
have supposed him dead — for his features were pinched and pale, and 
had a rigid unearthly look —but for the brilliancy of those black, 
glittering eyes, and the low muttering which occasionally escaped him. 

An hour or more had passed in this manner, when suddenly a step was 
heard in the passage below ; then one or two heavy jarring treads, as if 
a person had stumbled in ascending the stairs in the dark. Bolton 
shook off his abstraction, turned to the table, snuffed the candles, thrust 
the note which was lying there in his pocket, drew one or two papers 
near him, and commenced writing. In the mean time the stumbling 
continued, until the person had surmounted the stairs, and was heard 
coming through the upper entry. Bolton did not raise his eyes from 
the paper as he entered; but he knew, without doing so, that the tall, 
gaunt man who strode boldly in was Wilkins. Without speaking, he 
threw his hat on a chair, and shaking his head to free his face from the 
long elf-locks which hung over it, drew a chair to the fire, seated 
himself opposite the Attorney, with the air of one who had every incli- 
nation, and only wanted an excuse, to give vent to a long-hoarded and 
abundant supply of ill humor. 

Bolton wrote on, pretending not to notice him, until he could make 
up his mind how to meet him. Wilkins, however, soon solved this 
difficulty, by demanding abruptly : 

‘What have you done in that business of mine?’ 

The Attorney raised his head. ‘Ah! Wilkins! it’s you? So you’ve 
come? I wanted you.’ 

‘What have you done in that business of mine?’ repeated his visiter, 
taking no notice of the extended hand of the lawyer, which accom- 
panied the remark. 

‘You mean that girl ?— your wife ?—the drab?’ 

‘Come, none of that!’ replied Wilkins, with an impatient gesture. 
‘TI did n’t come here to hear you call names. She’s no drab; and you 
know it. All you’ve got to do is to look to your work, and keep your 
tongue quiet. What have you done? I ask again.’ 

‘ As yet, nothing.’ 

‘Then,’ replied Wilkins, ‘do nothing. Our compact is at an end.’ 

Bolton laid down his pen; his face became a shade paler, and his 
voice trembled slightly, as he asked : 

‘What now, Wilkins?) What do you mean?’ 

‘Don’t I speak plain?’ said Wilkins. ‘ You want something more, 
do you? You shall have it; ay, to your heart’s content.’ 
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He rose, took his chair by the back, stamped it heavily on the floor 
within two feet of the Attorney, and sat down on it. ‘ This is what I 
mean. A certain lawyer was to get George Wilkins divorced from 
his wife; and on condition of his doing so, George Wilkins was to 
prove a certain signature to a certain paper. Perhaps you understand 
that?’ 

Bolton glanced nervously about the room; for Wilkins spoke in a 
loud and excited key. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ well?’ 

‘ Well!’ echoed Wilkins with a bitter laugh; ‘well! A month 
went by. The lawyer was pushing his own business on finely ; but 
when Wilkins came to see what had been done in his, the answer was, 
‘Nothing yet!’ 

There was something so unusual in the manner of his visiter, some- 
thing so reckless and mocking, and withal so savage, that the Attorney 
fairly quailed. ‘Now what I’ve got to say is this,’ continued Wilkins: 
‘I want nothing farther at your hands. I want no divorce; and you, 
you who think of none but yourself; who blight and curse and poison 
all who come in your path; you, d—n you! you may prove your 
will as you can! May hell seize me, if I move a finger, stir a step, or 
utter a word to save you from the gallows! Now you understand me!’ 

‘I do!’ replied Bolton, whose hesitation vanished at the more immi- 
nent danger which threatened from this new resolution of his confed- 
erate. ‘I do understand you,’ repeated he, in that low, clear, calm tone, 
so often the voice of strong, concentrated purpose or of bitter wrath. 
‘No one could have spoken more plainly. Now hear me. You made 
a promise and confirmed it by an oath, that if I performed a certain 
service for you you would do the same for me. Relying on your good 
faith, I have taken steps which have compromised my safety beyond 
recal. I cannot retrace them. I cannot undo what is now done. 
There is no escape for me, except in going on. That will is already in 
the hands of the surrogate. Your name is to it as a witness; and 
prove it you shall! Clench your fist if you will,’ said he, grating his 
teeth, and shaking his thin finger at him; ‘I fear you not. I have you 
in my gripe. I can tie you neck and heels, and place you where you Il 
rot. You’re mine, and prove that will you shall. There are but three 
cases in which the law will dispense with. your testimony, and allow 
your signature to be proved.’ 

‘What are they?’ asked Wilkins, doggedly. 

‘You must be insane, which you are not, or you must leave the 
State.’ 

; Suppose T won't?’ 

‘ Then,’ said Bolton, leaning forward, and speaking slowly, ‘to get 
along without your personal testimony, the /aw says you must be 
DEAD! 

Wilkins sat opposite to him, eyeing him with a sullen, fixed stare, 
evincing neither surprise nor fear ; but seeming rather in deep and 
perplexed thought. At last he said: 

‘And so, Bolton, you would blow on an old comrade, who had stuck 
to you through thick and thin, because he had run you too hard once?’ 
‘I would, if he gave out at last,’ replied the lawyer. 
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‘ And you would forget how often he had served you when none else 
would; and you would have him laid by the heels, and locked up, to 
rot and fester, and beat himself against his prison walls, and to lie there 
and rave, and curse the hour that he came into the world ? — would 
you ?’ 

‘I would!’ 

‘Or if you did n’t, you’d send him to kingdom-come, off hand?’ 

‘The daw says that the witness must be dead!’ repeated Bolton, 
sternly. 

‘ But suppose the man was me, Bolton — your old tried friend?’ said 
Wilkins earnestly, drawing his chair closer to the table, and leaning 
over it, and speaking rapidly; ‘me, who know so much of your dark 
doings ?— who never turned my back on you till now?’ 

‘The law makes no exception for friendship,’ replied the lawyer. 

Wilkins drew back. All trace of passion and excitement disappeared 
from his face. His features became cold, passionless, stone-like ; and 
he spoke like one whose thoughts were far away, as he said : 

‘I said blood would come of it, some day ; yes, I said it, or 1 dreamed 
it; but it’s true!’ 

He thrust his hand half unconsciously in the breast of his coat, and 
then drew it out. ‘ Well, well!’ said he, ‘I’ll wait—I’l wait. It 
may not come to it yet; but it will some day.’ 

He leaned his cheek on his hand, and gazed steadfastly in the fire, 
which flickered and smouldered in the grate, giving a wild, uncertain 
expression to his harsh features. At times he raised his head and 
looked with a troubled irresolute eye at the lawyer, and his lips moved 
as if he were speaking, but no sound came from them. How long a 
time might have elapsed in silence, is uncertain; for before it was 
broken, a quick step was heard coming up the stairs and through the 
entry. Then there was a sudden knock at the door, and before it could 
be answered, the door was flung open, and Mr. Higgs presented him- 
self. 

The excited looks of the two who already occupied the office did not 
escape the quick eye of the new-comer. He half suspected that a 
rupture had taken place between them, and by way of inducing an 
explanation, said : 

‘You look amiable, both of you. What’s in the wind?’ 

Wilkins turned his back upon him and made no answer. 

Higgs glanced an inquiring eye upon Bolton. 

‘ He is faint-hearted, and would give out,’ said he, with a slight sneer, 
and pointing to Wilkins. 

Wilkins merely rolled his eyes up at him, but took no farther notice 
of him. 

‘Come, George,’ said Higgs, going up to his friend, and placing his 
hand familiarly on his shoulder: ‘ What’s the matter? Out with it, 
man,’ 

‘ Pshaw ! — you know.’ 

‘Ah! ah! I understand,’ replied Mr. Higgs, into whose mind a ray 
of the truth flashed. Then turning to the lawyer, he said: ‘It’s a 
trifle — quite insignificant; merely this: Mr. Wilkins and myself, on 
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having a small talk respecting this ere business, came to the conclu- 
sion that there was a great deal of risk and not a great deal of pay; 
which you know is quite as disproportioned as a very large dog with a 
very small tail, or any other figger that may suit the case.’ 

Mr. Higgs paused to observe the effect of his remark, and his very 
appropriate simile. Bolton merely bowed. 

‘ And we thought,’ continued he, ‘ that as the old gentleman had left 
a cool two hundred thousand, you might fork over to us a cool twenty 
thousand a piece ; quite a trifle, considering the risk, and the fight that 
the young woman is determined to make, which you know was alto- 
gether unlooked for, and not at all mentioned in the contract.’ 

‘ And suppose I refuse?’ replied Bolton, impatiently. 

‘Then we abjures the proceeding, root and branch. I re-forks the 
five hundred which the old gentleman left me, a very little diminished, 
considering the respectability of my appearance for the last week or 
two; and we wash our hands of the whole business, and gently retire, 
wishing you all success in your undertaking.’ 

‘ And this is what you will do?’ 

‘Most positively, and decidedly, and so forth,’ replied Mr. Higgs, 
taking a seat, and crossing his legs. 

‘ Well,’ said the Attorney, after a long pause, ‘ will twenty thousand 
a piece clear me of all claims from both of you? — and will you never 
make others? —and will you carry this matter through in spite of all 
obstacles ?’ 

Both Wilkins and Higgs assented. 

‘I see no alternative. It’s yours. Do you want a written promise 
to that effect ?’ 

‘No, thank you; I prefer not,’ said Mr. Higgs, quietly. ‘I’ll find 
a way of enforcing the promise, if you should happen to forget it.’ 

Bolton attempted to laugh, but turned away, biting his lip with 
vexation ; for he felt that he was in the hands of one at least on whom 
he had no hold, and who neither feared him nor would abate one jot of 
his power over him, while there was an end of his own to be gained ; 
but as he had already said, there was no alternative. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Higgs, ‘now that that’s settled to our mutual 
satisfaction, let’s know what’s the most ticklish part of this business? 
What ’s the spot as won’t bear handling? That ’s what we were to 
consult about.’ 

Bolton seated himself, and opening a small drawer in the table, took 
out a memorandum, and after running his eye over it, said: 

‘That old witness to the marriage. If he were out of the way, I’d 
feel safe. I know of no other obstacle. He’s here day after day, on 
some pretext or other. I don’t know what to make of it. If we could 
get him out of the State 

‘Or out of the world?’ suggested Higgs. 

Bolton looked steadily at him, but said not a word. 

‘Hist!’ exclaimed he, at length. ‘Some one is coming. I'll shut 
this door, and meet him in the other room. Stay here quietly, till I 
send him off.’ As he spoke, he went out, shutting the door, and was 
heard speaking to a person in the outer room. In a few moments he 
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returned, with a face as pale as if there had been no blood in his frame. 
He shut the door after him tight, pushing it to again and again. Then 
he went up to Higgs and whispered : 

‘It’s the very man ! — the old fellow ! — the witness to that marriage ! 
the only witness !’ 

His black eyes dilated until they seemed on fire, his lips compressed, 
and he trembled from head to foot. 

‘Well?’ said Higgs, looking up in his face. 

‘He’s the only witness to her legitimacy,’ said the lawyer; and he 
stopped again. ‘ He’s in the other room — ALONE.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Higgs, still looking at him; ‘ what of it? You won’t 
consent to— you know what? You told me so yourself.’ 

Bolton, without heeding this remark, said: ‘He came here to ask 
where he could find Miss Crawford. He came to me as an old friend 
of her father’s. He thought perhaps I knew and would tell him. He’s 
going there to-night, as he wants to see her particularly.’ 

He paused and cast a glance at Wilkins; but he sat with his head 
between his hands, and looking on the floor; and then he and Higgs 
stood face to face. Neither spoke, but the Attorney saw that the thin 
sharp features of his confederate were rigid and pinched; his jaws 
firmly set, as if screwed together, and his lip quivering with fierce 
emotion. 

‘Sit still, both of you!’ said Higgs, in a hoarse whisper ; ‘ don’t stir 
on your lives —neither of you. I’ve often risked my life for less than 
twenty thousand, and by G—d I’ll doit now! Your dirk, George ; 
but no! —no blood ; a blow will be better.’ As his hand reached the 
knob, Bolton’s resolution failed him, and he sprang forward: 

‘Stop! stop! my God! my God! I cannot! I dare not!’ 

‘ But I dare!’ hissed out Higgs; ‘don’t balk me now, or by G—d! 
you ’Il rue it!’ 

‘What would you do?’ exclaimed the Attorney, wringing his hands. 

‘Talk to him! talktohim! only talk tohim!’ muttered he. ‘ Back, 
back, I say! Keep the door shut; tight—tight! Ask no questions ; 
see nothing — hear nothing ; and don’t come in that room, or I’ll cut 
your throat!’ 

He laid his hand on the door, and Bolton would again have inter- 
fered; but Wilkins rose, seized him by the shoulders, and dashed him 
back on the floor as if he had been a child ; while Higgs flung open the 
door, and darted into the other room. But it was empty. The outer 
door was open, and the old man was gone. 


ITTEN BY A COCKNEY ON THZ DEATI OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


How monarchs die is easily explained ; 
And thus it might upon the tomb be chiselled : 
‘ As long as George the Fourth could reign, he reigned, 
And then he mizzled.’ 
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THE APRIGC Crowes. 








Ox! swiftly the April-shower comes down 
O’er hill and valley and snow-white town ; 
Swiftly it comes o'er the bright green meads, 
With rain for the blossoms and scattered seeds, 
And the weedy pools and the sprouting leaves, 
And the wash-tubs waiting beneath the eaves! 


Il. 






Darkening the air o’er the forest vast, 
The large round drops are falling fast ; 
Merrily swinging the flowers that blow 
Mid the boughs above and the weeds below, 
And beading the bushes and springing grain 
On the hill-side green and the distant plain. 


Itt. 






It comes! it comes! I hear it ring 
And tinkle upon the running spring ; 
Gracefully stirring the reeds that look 

In clusters down on the meadow-brook, 
And dimpling the pools that darkly dyed, 
Stand mid the grass by the highway side. 


IVs 






It comes like the pattering of angels’ feet, 
And the air of the forest grows fresh and sweet ; 
Softly and gently it glides away 

From the setting light of the April day ; 
And dim in the smoky haze are seen 

The waving trees and the mountains green. 


Vv. 






It passes away with a pleasant sound, 
And voices awake in the fields around ; 

There ’s a chirping of insects amid the grass, 
And a singing of birds as the rain-drops pass, 
While over the woods on the upland height 
Bursts forth in meek glory the evening light! 


vi. 






So passeth the terrors of death away 
From the good old man on his dying day ; 
And thus when bitterest tears are shed, 
And the heavy hours are dark with dread, 
Brightening the gloom of his evening sky 
Shall the sunlight stream on his aching eye. 


oe 
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NorHING so moves man as the look of pardon. Our weaknesses are 
not purchased too dear by the hour of their forgiveness, and the angel 
who feels no resentment must envy the man who overcomes it. When 
thou forgivest, the man who wounds thy heart is like the sea-worm 
that perforates the oyster-shell, which closes up the wound with pearls. 


Il. 


Tue joy of sensitive men is modest. They show their wounds more 
readily than their raptures, because they do not think both are deserved, 
or they show both from behind the veil of a tear. 


Ill. 


WHEN aman remains modest not by praise but by censure, then is 
he truly modest. 


lv. 


Bean the cultivation of thy heart, not with the improvement of thy 
noble propensities, but with the bridling of thy perverse inclinations. 
When once the weeds are withered or plucked up, then will the noble 
flower raise its head and grow luxuriantly. 


Vv. 


One learns silence best among those who have none, and talkative- 
ness best among those who are silent. 


vi. 

In our age the decrease of stoicism and the increase of egotism are 
about equal. The stoic covers his treasures and buds with ice, the 
other is ice itself. So in physics; the mountains decrease while the 
glaciers increase. 

Vil. 

WueEn one does not hold still at the sting of a bee or of fortune, 

the sting tears out and remains behind. 


Vill. 


Sorrowrut Earth, which three or four great men can make better or 
desolate! Thou art a real theatre. In the foreground are several 
fighting actors and linen tents, while the painted soldiers and tents 
crowd the back-ground. 

Ix. 


Srates like diamonds when they have defects are divided into 
smaller; and men in great states and bees in great hives lose their 
courage and vigor, if they affix small lands to other small lands, like 
one colony-hive to another. 
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x. 


Man thinks his own affliction is that of humanity, as bees estimate 
the weather by the dryness of their hive, and although the sun shines, 
do not venture out for fear of the rain. 


xI. 


T’o man as to books there are before and behind two white empty 
covers — childhood and old age. 


XIl. 


Memory is the only paradise from which we cannot be expelled. 
Even our first parents were not banished thence. 


xIIlI. 


Virtue itself gives no consolation when thou hast lost a friend; and 
the noble heart that friendship has pierced bleeds mortally, and all the 
balm of love cannot staunch it. 


xIVv. 


Ir thou hast completely separated from a friend, give him — not only 
out of philanthropy but out of hallowed reverence for departed friend- 
ship —no token, no leaf, and if it be possible, not a moment of thy 
presence; because the mementos of former attachment will but use- 
lessly revive the pains of the breach. Man bears much easier the cold 
presence of an alienated lover than that of an alienated friend; for a 
lover can easily be replaced by others, but a friend never. 


xv. 


One seldom knows those who are happiest. The gentle zephyr of 
purest joy moves no metallic anemoscope, nor announces its noiseless 
flight from echoing towers. 


XVI. 


‘Wou tp that were the only greatness upon the earth which is inno- 
cent of evil!’ we often exclaim; but the only man of this stamp was 
long since crucified; and still we, self-tlatterers, give the name of 
greatness to princes and geniuses ! 


XVII. 
A suicnT affliction makes us beside ourselves; a great one restores 
us. A bell with a slight crack sounds dead; but when the crack is 
wider it sounds clear again. 


XVIII. 


Every friend is at the same time a sun and a sun-flower; he attracts 
and he follows. 

xIx. 

Sin and the hedge-hog are both born without thorns; but we all 
know how they sting after birth. ‘The most wretched man is he who 
feels regret before the deed, and commits a sin armed with teeth at the 
birth, whose bite shall deepen to the wounds of conscience’s adder-fangs. 
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xx. 


To look out of a window in a city gives one a humor for the epic ; 
in a village only for the satire or the idyl. 


XXII. 


Tne griefs of wedded love unreciprocated, and the griefs of divorce, 
remind us of the teeth which pain us when they come and when 
they go. 


XXII. 


Suns rest behind suns in the remotest blue, whose beams have 
flown thousands of years toward our little earth without reaching it. 
But oh! thou milder, nearer Gop! Scarce does the human spirit open 
its little young eye, before thou shinest into it— Sun of suns and 
spirits ! 

XXIIIe 

Ou how immovable the bow of peace spans the furious storm of the 
water-fall! So God stands in the heavens, and the stream of time leaps 
and plunges, and above all its billows hovers the bow of His peace. 


_ 


SLEEP. 


Hoty Sleep! They even compare thee with Death. In one moment 
thou pourest more oblivion over the troubled memory of afflicted man 
than the watchings of the longest day. And then thou coolest the 
feverish breast, and man rises again fresh as the morning sun. Be 
thou blessed, Sleep! until thy dreamless brother comes, and lulls me 
to a softer, wakeless repose ! 


FLOWERS ON THE COFFIN OF A MAIDEN. 


Srrew only flowers upon it, ye blooming companions! Formerly 
ye brought her flowers on the feast-day of her birth. Now you cele- 
brate a greater festival; for the bier is the cradle of heaven. 


A ROSE WITHERED IN THE SUN. 


Paue withered rose! the sun gave thee thy color; the glowing orb 
has taken it again. Thou art like us. Ifthe God who gave the human 
cheeks their glow comes down nearer and warmer to us, they also 
grow pale, and the man either dies or is transported. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Ir veils itself well; but it shows to the world her dead, her battle- 
fields and places of slaughter, and her new streams that flow with 
commingled blood and tears. So in Rome the brotherhood of the 
departed go mufiled in white, while they carry the dead uncovered, and 
the mid-day sun shines upon the cold blind countenance. 


VOL. XIX. 47 
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THE OAK FOREST, 


‘Fe.t not my sacred oaks, O prince!’ said the Dryad. ‘I shall 
punish thee sorely!’ but he cut them down. After many years the 
prince was brought to the scaffold. He looked on the execution-block 
and exclaimed: ‘It is oak.’ 


MISAPPREHENSION ABOUT MEN OF GREAT DEEDS. 


Tuey stand raised in the ether-blue of time like mountains; but 
even on that account every thing which flies up to them from the mul- 
titude is reckoned as theirs. So the high mountains appear to smoke; 
but the appearance comes from the clouds that are drawn up and float 
around them. It is only the abyss that is foggy, and not the mountain. 


THE GENIUS AND THE PRINCE. 


Tne people have the greatest admiration for both at two periods of 
their lives, when they commence and when they end their reigns. 
On their coronation and funeral days are they the most warmly eulo- 
gized. So a star sparkles twice most brilliantly, at its rising and 
setting; but the sun and every star appear smaller at their zenith, when 
they shed down their richest light over the earth. 


HUMAN JOY. 


Tne pine-apple always ripens between two thistles; but our thorny 
present ripens between two pine-apples — memory and hope. 


OLD MEN. 


Terr shadows are indeed long, and their evening sun lies cold upon 
the earth; but they point toward the morning. 


THE FAIREST CHRISTIAN. 


Tink you that the soul of woman who suffers much, but looks up 
with unshaken confidence in Gop; who though weeping and bleeding 
ever seems the picture of joy before men, and is neither shaken nor 
darkened by the rough storms of life; think you she has any where 
her emblem? In the heavens there stands the rainbow. The clouds 
and the winds shake it not; but it is radiant in the sun-light, and its 


drops glitter as it reposes on the sky like the sparkling morning dew of 
a summer day. 


SHARP-SIGHTED UNEBELIEVERS, 


Tuey direct their eyes with the telescope toward heaven, but it is 
dark and empty, and its solitudes immeasurable. O perverted ones! 
ye are wrong ; ye hold the telescope inverted. 





th 
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THE SUN-FLOWER AND THE NIGHT VIOLET. 


‘By day,’ said the full-blown Sun-flower, ‘Apollo shines, and I 
spread myself out. He wanders over the world, and I follow after him.’ 
‘ By night,’ said the Violet, ‘ I am lowly and hidden, and bloom in the 
short night ; but when Phebus shines on me, then am I seen and 
plucked, and die on the breast of beauty.’ 


THE FLOWERS AND THE LEAVES. 


AN APOLOGUE. 


Wuen the Flowers withered in May, and pale and wan lay upon the 
earth, the Leaves exclaimed: ‘ What frail, useless things! Scarce born, 
and they sink into the earth! But we, the longer we remain in the 
summer heat, grow broader and smoother and fairer, and after a life of 
many months, ‘when we have brought forth and given earth the finest 
fruits, then with variegated colors and amid the cannon-thunder of the 
storm, sink to rest.’ But the fallen Flowers rejoined: ‘ We have indeed 
perished, but not before we had given birth to the fruits.’ 

Ye silent, unobserved, or soon-forgotten ones amid the common 
walks of life, in the counting-room ; ye little esteemed masters of the 
school-room; ye noble benefactors without name in history ; and ye 
unknown mothers! despond not at the glitter and pomp of royalty, or 


the triumphal arches reared o’er the entombed victims of the battle- 
field —despond not! Ye are the flowers ! 


THE WANDERING AURORA. 


WueEn man for the first time saw the morning light breaking in the 
heavens, he took it for the sun, and exclaimed: ‘ Hail, thou rose-robed 
Phcebus upon thy flaming car!’ But soon the Sun-god himself arose out 
of the rose-bushes, and before the long flash of day the morning roses 
of Aurora faded. 

But when it was evening, and Apollo’s car descended into the waves 
of the ocean, and nothing remained in the heavens but Aurora’s 
chariot full of roses, then man recurred to the error of the morning, 
and said: ‘I know thee now, beautiful spring of the heavens! ‘Thou 
art the harbinger of the sun, but not the sun himself.’ And he waited 
for the sun, and thought the evening-star was the star of morning, and 
the evening breeze the breath of morning. 

But he waited in vain. The star of Love did not ascend higher, 
but sank from cloud to cloud. The rosy chariot but just overtopped 
the ocean with a few pale buds, and swept down behind the earth, 
wading deep and sinking to cold midnight. Death-chills breathed up 
from her. ‘Now I know thee for a robber of the dead!’ said Man: 
‘Thou drivest Phebus the beautiful youth before thee, through the 


ocean down to dark Orcus!’ Weary and disheartened man closed his 
dark eye. 
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Awake! dreamer! and see in the blooming morning-heavens Aurora 
moving through her fields of roses, and the immortal youth Apollo 
striding behind her, with his hand full of the morning light! 

And awake! thou deeper dreamer! who watchest the Aurora 
of human history in the west, and mistakest the evening twilight for 
the morning, and expectest the rising of the sun; and then art dis- 
couraged because it moves concealed around the north. Awake! for it 
comes again to its morning, and every time to a longer day. . % 





SONG OF THE TE-TOTALLER. 


Let others praise the ruby bright 
In the red wine’s sparkling glow, 
Dearer to me is the diamond light 
Of the fountain’s clearer flow : 
The feet of earthly men have trod 
The juice from the bleeding vine, __ 
But the stream comes pure from the hand of Gop 
To fill this cup of mine. 
Then give me the cup of cold water ! 
The clear, sweet cup of cold water; 
For his arm is strong, though his toil be long, 
Who drinks but the clear cold water. 


The dew-drop lies in the floweret’s cup, 
How rich is its perfume now! 
And the fainting Earth with joy looks up, 
When Heaven sheds rain on her brow : 
The brook goes forth with a pleasant voice 
To gladden the vale along, 
And the bending trees on her banks rejoice, 
To hear her quiet song : 
Then give me the cup of cold water! 
The clear, sweet cup of cold water ; 
For bright is his eye, and his spirit high, 
Who drinks but the clear cold water ! 


Ill. 


The lark soars up with a lighter strain ‘ 
When the wave has washed her wing, 
And the steed flings back his ¢ thundering mane’ 
In might of the crystal spring : 
This was the drink of Paradise, 
Ere blight on her beauty fell, 
And the buried streams of her oladness rise 
In every moss-grown well: 
Then here ’s to the cup of cold water! 
The pure, sweet cup of cold water ; 
For Nature gives to all that lives 


But a drink of the clear cold water. 
Philadelphia, March, 1842. Georce W. Betnune. 









LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Courses or Lectures on THe Doctrines oF THE New-JervsaLEM Cuurcn, as 
revealed in the Theological Writings of EManue, Swepensore. By B. F. Bar- 
RET, Pastor of the First Society of the New-Jerusalem Church in New-York. 
In one volume. pp. 443. New-York: Joun ALLEN, at the Office of the Kyicx- 
ERBOCKER: Samuet Cotman, 14 John-street. 


NEARLY one hundred years, as we gather from the volume before us, have 
elapsed since SwepENnzBoRG began to write; and although the world has ever since 
been steadily advancing in knowledge, it is alleged as a remarkable fact that his 
writings were never so much sought after nor so widely read at home and abroad 
as at the present moment. New editions of his works are in constant progress of 
publication, to satisfy a continually increasing demand; and men of piety and 
learning ‘are known to read them extensively, and to take from them the very 
truths which gain for them their chief glory.’ We propose therefore to devote 
a liberal space in this department to a sketch of the founder of the religion of the 
‘New-Jerusalem Church.’ Emanvet Swepensore, the son of an eminently 
learned and pious Swedish bishop, was born at Stockholm in 1688. He was edu- 
cated at the celebrated university of Upsal, and was even im youth remarkable for 
his attainments in philosophy, mathematics, natural history, chemistry and anatomy, 
and for his familiarity with the chief tongues of Europe and the East. When 
twenty-two years of age, he published a collection of Latin poems, of which a late 
edition was favorably reviewed in the July number of Heravup’s London Monthly 
Magazine. His next important writings were his ‘Philosophical and Mineral 
Works,’ ‘The Animal Kingdom,’ and ‘Economy of the Animal Kingdom,’ in 
Latin, which were published at Dresden, Leipsic, London and Amsterdam, and 
which immediately secured, by their profundity and comprehensiveness, the atten- 
tion and admiration of the scientific world. At the age of twenty-eight years he 
was appointed by the famous Charles the Twelfth Assessor Extraordinary of the 
Board of Mines, a very important office in Sweden, whose metals are one of the 
principal sources of national wealth. In 1719 he was ennobled by Queen Ulrica, 
and took his seat thereafter as a member of the Diet of Sweden. In 1724 he was 
offered a professorship of Mathematics in the University of Upsal, which he 
declined. In 1729 he was by invitation admitted a member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Stockholm; and was appointed a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh in 1734. Such in short was his reputa- 
tion for talents and for learning, that he was honored with the friendship and 
esteem of the royal family and principal persons of his own country, while his 
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acquaintance and correspondence were eagerly sought by the most distinguished 
scientific men of the age; among them Kant, Wotrr, FLamsteap, DeLauire, 
and Varicgnan. Nor was his moral character inferior to his intellectual. His con- 
duct was regulated by the four following rules, which were frequently found inter- 
spersed among his manuscripts: 1. To read often and meditate on the Word of 
the Lord. 1. To submit every thing to the will of Divine Providence. 11. To 
observe in every thing a propriety of behavior, and always to keep the conscience 
clear. 1v. To discharge with fidelity the functions of his employment and the 
duties of his office, and to render himself in all things useful to society. 

Count Anprew Van Hopxen, Prime Minister of Sweden, who was himself 
eminent for talent and virtue, says of Swepenpore: ‘I have been intimate with 
him for two-and-forty years, and I do not recollect to have known any man of 
more uniformly virtuous character. Always contented, never fretful or morose, 
although throughout his life his soul was occupied with sublime thoughts and specu- 
lations. He was a true philosopher, and lived like one. He was gifted with a most 
happy genius, and a fitness for every science, which made him shine in all those 
he embraced. He was without contradiction probably the most learned man in my 
country. In his youth he was a great poet. 1 have in my possession some rem- 
nants of his Latin poetry, which Ovip would not have been ashamed toown. He 
was well acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek, and was an able and profound 
mathematician. If he had remained in his office his merits and talents would have 
entitled him to the highest dignity. He possessed a sound judgment upon all 
occasions; he saw every thing clearly, and expressed himself well on every subject. 
The most solid memorials, and best penned, at the Diet of 1751, on matters of 
finance, were presented by him.’ 

Such was Emanvet Swepensore, and such his character and qualifications, 
when in 1743 ‘he was chosen by the Lorp as the instrument by which a new 
dispensation of divine truth was to be communicated to mankind, and a new church 
founded upon earth, in fulfilment of the prophecies in Revelations, which foretell 
the descent from heaven of the New Jerusalem.’ We shall endeavor in a second 
notice of the volume before us to present a brief but clear synopsis of the more 
prominent doctrines of the church founded by this great and good man. 


Aw Intrropvuction To Latin Prose Composition, with a complete Course of Exer- 
cises, illustrative of all the important principles of Latin Syntax. By Cuar.es 
Aytuon, LL.D. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


We have many times before had occasion to speak of Mr. Anruon’s series of 
school classics, as deserving of especial commendation, and as an honor to the litera- 
ture of America. This series has already —so great is the diligence of this unwea- 
ried scholar — extended to a considerable number of works, all certainly superior 
in method, clearness and correctness to any former school-books; and some, espe- 
cially the Greek Prosody, as new as they were greatly needed. Another of these 
excellent little books now lies before us, in the shape of a Second Part of the Latin 
Grammar, or introduction to the composition of Latin Prose. There is nothing of 
which we are aware particularly new or original in the plan of this work ; but like 
all Professor Anruon’s classics, it is a decided improvement on previous books 
of exercise, in clearness of arrangement, precision of language, conciseness and 
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consistency. We can testify indeed with confidence to its great superiority. The 
rules of Latin Syntax are laid down very clearly; so much so that the youngest 
intellect can arrive readily at their true sense. All the rules on one subject are so 
arranged as to appear to spring as it were each from its last predecessor, as a natural 


and necessary consequence. 


The exercises appear to be admirably chosen, from 


pure and strictly classical authors, increasing in length and difficulty as the work 
advances, aad constituting on the whole a very perfect means for the acquisition of 
a high degree both of accuracy and perfection in the composition of the Latin lan- 


guage. 


It will speedily be followed we learn by a similar work on the art of writ- 


ing Greek; and with it will, we doubt not, be instantly reprinted and adopted in 
the schools of England. The paper, typography, and other externals, are worthy 


of the press from which it emanates. 
school-books are with some publishers a matter of small consideration. 


TECUMSEH: 


one volume. 


orn THE West Turrry YEARS SINCE. 
New-York: Wuriry anp Putnam. 


We mention this because the externals of 


By Georce H. Cotton. In 


We alluded in a late number to the elaborate and finished production before 
us. We had read portions of it in manuscript, and are glad at length to hail its 
appearance in a volume whose beauty of execution must needs satisfy the most 


fastidious. 


We hazard little in saying that ‘ Tecumseh 


> 


is no common nor ephe- 


meral effort. Essentially national in its design and spirit, embracing a field hitherto 
untrodden as we believe by fiction of any kind, and filled as it is with graphic 
description and pathetic sentiment, it can scarcely fail to command the attention of 


the friends of American literature and the American public at large. 


We propose 


at present to afford the reader a hasty outline of the poem, and to make a few 
remarks upon the first three cantos, reserving the consideration of the remainder 


for a subsequent number. 


It has evidently been our author’s principal aim to give 


a full view of the wrongs, the struggles and the mournful decay of the Indian race. 


For this purpose he has wisely chosen a period of time so late as to leave all their 
history in the back-ground, and a hero embodying in himself all the sorrowful and 


indignant feelings of his race and name. 


This period is the last war, and this hero 


TrcumseH — by all accounts a great and noble character. All the incidents, how- 
ever, connected with his plans and efforts are effectively woven into an affecting 
story of love, danger and suffering —in itself sufficient to command the reader’s 


interest. 


It is that of a maiden, through the villany of a white man taken captive 


by the Indians, while her family are slain and carried, first into the prairies and 


afterward along the northern lakes. 
forms the ground-work of the whole. 


The pursuit of the lover in quest of her 
The time is nearly two years, extending 


from TrcumsEn’s great tour to consolidate the Indian league until his death in the 


battle of the Thames. 


The scenes are laid in the West, then an utter wilderness 


from the Ohio to Lake Superior, and though covering so great a space, they will 
be found to be skilfully connected. The regular characters are eight, of whom the 
boldest and perhaps the most natural is Keny-uat-tTa-wa, TEcumMsEn’s mortal foe ; 


while his daughter OmEENA is TEcUMSEH’S inamorata. 


This peculiar relation forms 


in our opinion the great charm of the poem. But we must permit the author to 


speak for himself. 





The lines introductory to the several cantos are in the Spen- 
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serian measure ; and to our conception they are among the finest passages in the 


volume. The poem opens as follows : 


*My Country! if, unknown to fame, I dare 
Amid the gathering years my voice upraise 
For thee or thine in other tones than prayer, 
Waking long-silent musings into praise 
Of thee and of thy glories, let thy grace 
Accord me pardon ; since no master hand 
Thy mighty themes on loftier lyre essays, 
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¢ What though no tower its ruined form uprears, 
Nor blazoned heraldry, nor pictured hall, 
Awake the ‘ memories of a thousand years ;’ 
Yet may we many a glorious scene recall, 
And deeds long cherished in the hearts of all 
Who hail thee mother ; yet from mountain gray 
And forest green primeval shadows fall 











Which, treasured long in thought, my mind ex- O’er lake and plain. The journeying stars sur- 
pand — ; | _ve : 
And burn into my soul, O thou, my native land! | No lovelier realm than thine, free-born Hesperia! ’ 










The body of the poem is in the octo-syllabic of Scort, save that it is varied, and 
for the most part with decided effect, by a couplet of ten syllables at the close of a 
scene. The beginning is very impressive : 


‘A few years gone, the western star 
On his lone evening watch surveyed 
Through all his silent reign afar 
But one interminable shade, 
From precipice and mountain brown 
And tangled forest darkling thrown ; 
Save where the blue lakes, inland seas, 
Kissed lightly by the creeping breeze, 
His beams, beyond unnumbered isles, 
Glanced quivering o’er their dimpling smiles ; 
Or where, no tree or summit seen, 
Unbrokenly a sea of green, 
That wild low shores eternal laved, 
The prairie’s billowy verdure waved. 


Or some lone streamlet’s sullen dash 

In the deep forest, or the crash 

Of ruined rock, chance-hurled from high, 
Or swarthy Indian’s battle-cry, 
Whooped for revenge or victory. 








¢ And through this wilderness of green, 

Low banks or beetling rocks between, 

Thro’ rough and smooth, thro’ fair and wild, 
The still strange scenery of a dream, 

By its enchanting power beguiled, 

Birth of the rock, the mountain’s child, 
Th? Ohio rolled his sleepless stream, 

From morn till evening, day by day 

Urging his solitary way. 

No nobler stream did ever glide 

From fountain head to Ocean’s tide !? 








Nor ever might a sound be heard 
Save warbling of the wild-wood bird, 
















The first scene opens at sunset on this lordly river, with an Indian standing with 
three scalps in his belt. These are from the murdered family of the heroine, and 
this chief is Ken-uat-ra-wa. Is not this description admirable ? 







‘The beaded moccasins he wore 

Were redder dyed in crimson gore ; 

The eagle’s feather in his hair — 

Drops of the bloody rain were there ; 

And on his wampum belt arrayed 

Three scalps, sad trophies! were displayed ; 
An aged man’s —the shrivelled skin A beam of light upon them lies — 
Still showed a few locks white and thin, It is not for a mother’s eyes!’ 

A woman’s next — the tresses gray . . 


Upon his thigh dishevelled lay ; 

And third, of all the saddest sight, 

A chila’s fair curls in amber light 

Hung trembling to the breeze of night. 
The soft wind shakes their dewy wreath — 
Alas! ’tis not a mother’s breath ! 
































As the night comes on, he brings the captive girl from a cave, thrusts her into his 
canoe, and with his young brother and a wretch named De Vere descends the 
river, where its banks are lofty with rocks and forests. The moon rises, and the 
scenery is delightfully picturesque. The anapestic measure, which is utterly 
worthless for powerful description, is admirably fitted for an hour like this : 





‘Ox! softly and silently glides the boat, 
As a cloud on the bosom of heaven afloat, 
Which, fair Daughter of Ocean! hath risen in air, 
And sails o’er as boundless an ocean there, 
While she seeketh afar a home of rest, 

Than the stormy place of her birth more blest! 
The stars are out in the silent sky, 

Mute sentinels of Eternity ; 

And low-voiced winds are hovering around 

On their viewless wings, with a spirit-sound, 
And the moon hath climbed with a pensive pace 
And ever a sweet but mournful grace, 

To behold from high heaven’s loveliest daughter, 
Her pale, fair face in the glassy water ; 

Which, far in the mirrored world below, | 
Allureth the gazer thither to go, 

As often he pineth from earth to fly, 


And dwell in her brighter home on high. 

But now she looks down from her cold white 
throne 

On a face as lovely and pale as her own ; 

For with sorrow and weariness, ceasing to weep, 

The maiden hath sunk to a troubled sleep. 

O’er bosom and forehead doth fitfully gleam 

The changing light of a changing dream ; 

As now on her cheek a soft smile plays, 

Till a burning blush drinks up its rays, 
And her lips half utter a much-loved name ; 
Then an ashy hue for the flush of flame, 

And a tear thro’ her closed eye slowly strays. 

O who is this fairer than heavenly vision, 

Ideal seen, or in dreams elysian, 

Thus breathlessly borne on her noiseless way, 

Like a spirit passing from earth’s decay !’ 
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The author now proceeds to give the previous history of his heroine. Scorned 
by the girl, then living by the sweet Connecticut, Dr Vere had found means to 


beggar her father. He removes to the West. The following eulogium upon the 
Pioneers is not more just than beautiful : 


* The noble, dauntless Pioneers, 
Journeying afar new homes to raise 
In the lone woods with toil and tears, 
Meeting with faith the coming years, 
Theirs be the highest meed of praise ! 
He who with cost and care and toil 
Hath reared the vast enduring pile ; 
He who hath crossed the ocean foam, 
Strange lands for science’ sake to roam ; For whom their lives of pain are given ; 
He who in danger and in death Their light to cheer is light from Heaven ; 
Hath faced the spear, the cannon’s breath, Nor look they, save to God, at last 
Or borne the dungeon and the chain, For life’s reward when life is past ; 
His country’s rights to save or gain ; But lay them down with years oppressed, 
He who amid the storms of state Beneath the patriarch woods to rest, 
Hath swayed the trembling scales of Fate Without a thought Fame’s wandering wing 
For her and Freedom, heeding nought One plume upon their graves shall fling : 
The scorn of hatred, sold or bought — Thus noiseless in their death as birth, 
Are such not glorious? Yet O deem The best brave heroes of the earth! 
Their being less heroical : | While roll thy rivers, spreads thy sky, 
For mingling with it comes the dream Or rise thy lifted mountains high, 
And hope of Fame’s bright coronal : | Hesperia! guard their memory !’ 


They see the light of years to come 
Streaming around their silent tomb! 
But those who leave the homes of love 
And pass, by many a long remove, 
Through the deep wilderness, to rear 
In voiceless suffering and in fear 

Not for themselves a resting place — 
Their hope is only for their-1ace, 


The murder of the family and the captivity of the girl are the still farther fruits 
of the villain’s revenge. As they float down the river, the young Indian is shot by 
the pursuing lover. On this incident turns the course of the poem. The conversa- 
tion between Tecumsen and his brother in the beginning of the second cantovis 
replete with mournful interest. Those portions relating to the wrongs of the red- 
man are, as they ought to be, the best of the poem. Our limits forbid long extracts ; 
but the following quiet picture of an Indian prairie-camp deserves to be cited: 


‘A motley scene the camp displayed. | Or sweetly to their infants sung, 
Their simple wigwams, loosely made | Lightly in wicker-cradles swung 
Of skins and bark, and rudely graced | Upon the breeze-rocked boughs ; in play 
With sylvan honors of the chase, | Lithe urchins did their skill essay, 
At scattered intervals were placed | Beneath some chief’s approving eye, 
Beneath majestic trees — the race | ‘To launch the feathered arrow high, 
Of other years ; while statelier reared | The hatchet hurl, or through the‘air 
Alone and in their midst appeared | Send the shrill whoop ; half robed or bare, 
The lodge of council, honored most, The youth would act war’s mimic game, 
Yet unadorned with care or cost. Or strive their wild-born steeds to tame, 
Their beaded leggins closely bound, Perchance their captives scarce a day ; 
Their blankets wreathed their loins around, Themselves untamed and wild as they. 
Whence rose each neck and brawny breast 
Like bust of bronze with tufted crest ; And sat beneath the green leaves fading 


Around, the forest-lords were seen, Young maids, their checkered baskets braid- 
Some old, with grave and guarded mien ing, 


High converse holding in the shade ; Whose merry laugh or silvery call 

Some idly on the green turf laid, Oft rang most sweet and musical, 

Or, girt with arms of varied name, Whose glancing black eyes often stole 

Repairing them for strife or game ; To view the worshipped of their soul: 

Their dusky wives, from birth the while And ever in th’ invisible breeze 

Inured to care and silent toil, Waved solemnly those tall old trees, 

Prepared the venison’s savory food And fleecy clouds, above the prairies flying, 

And yellow corn, in sullen mood ; Led the light shadows, chasing, chased and dying.’ 

We should be glad to quote the scene where the heroine is about to be put to 

death, when her lover is led in captive to take her place; but our limits forbid. 
After years of absence, that meeting of one wild moment in so strange a place is 
touchingly drawn. The lover escapes from the gauntlet ; and there ensues a fearful 
race for life. This and the burning prairie with which it is connected are 
wrought out with great power. The third canto opens with three fine Spense tian 
stanzas, and is mostly taken up with Tecumsen’s great tour from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Rocky Mountains and the northern lakes. The whole of this 
journey is equal to any part of the poem; and no extracts can do it justice. At 
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the end comes the wildest scene of all —the burning by night of an Indian by the 
Prophet, Tecumsen’s brother. 

We shall, as we have said, again revert to this volume; but in the mean time, 
if our metropolitan readers cannot even ‘in these times’ expend one poor dollar 


for such a book, we must say with Docperrry, they are ‘not the men we took 
them to be.’ 


TRaveEts 1n Evrope anp THE East. By Vaventine Mort, M. D., President of 
the Medical Faculty of the University of New-York, Professor of Surgery, etc., 
etc. In one volume. pp. 452. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 











UnprReETENDING and simple in its narrations, and printed evidently very much as 
written on the spur of the moment, the volume before us may not at first command 
that attention from the public which its merits demand; but having perused its 
pages with a pleasure that was not the less because almost unexpected, consider- 
ing the hackneyed character for the most part of modern books of travel, we can 
confidently commend the work to our readers as containing much that is entertain- 
ing and more that is important for the information which it embodies. The tour 
made by Dr. Morr was a very extensive one ; embracing Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Bavaria, Switzer- 
land, Lombardy, Tuscany, the Papal States, the Neapolitan Dominions, Malta, the 
Islands of the Archipelago, Greece, Egypt, Asia-Minor, Turkey, Moldavia, Walla- 
chia and Hungary. These ‘travels’ were included in the years 1834, °35, ’36, °37, 
"38, ’39, 40 and ’41; interesting periods on various accounts, and especially so to 
an observant American traveller. The first portion of the volume, comprising the 
themes of Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, is devoted almost exclusively to matters seldom dwelt upon by modern 
tourists, but which relate to medical science, and to interesting details of interviews 
with some of the more extraordinary individuals of the writer’s own profession, 
and his visits to the most celebrated hospitals and medical schools. So many 
extracts have been made from this part of the book, by city and country journals, 
that we find our dog’s-ears a nullity, and all our pencilled passages anticipated. 
The greater and concluding portion of the work is devoted mainly to those objects 
of interest in Italy, Greece, Egypt, Asia-Minor, and Turkey, which absorb and 
captivate all who make a pilgrimage thither, to mourn over the ruins of a land 
once adorned by the most powerful and polished nations that ever existed. ‘ At 
every step,’ says our author, ‘ some vast edifice, some shattered column or moulder- 
ing temple, some pointed obelisk or towering pyramid, furnishes a theme for fruit- 
ful meditation, and admonishes us of the transitory duration of human glory. 
They foretell that the same sceptre of power and of civilization which has passed 
from the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, from Cambyses and Xerxes, and Alexander 
and Titus, and the Cesars and the Caliphs— which descended successively to the 
Egyptian, the Mede, the Persian, the Greek, and the Roman, and the Saracen, 
and ultimately into the possession of Northern and Western Europe — will in all 
probability continue its onward course to this other and American hemisphere, to 
whom, next to Western Europe, seems to be assigned the destiny to become the 
inheritors of the unextinguished and unextinguishable and Divine light of mental 
and of moral culture, but which may again depart from us to be revived once more 
in that benighted Eastern Asia, which was perhaps the first cradle of its existence.’ 
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The ‘ Introduction’ of the author is altogether worthy a true-souled American. We 
would gladly transfer it entire to our pages, but must content ourselves with the 
subjoined extract; the more willingly that it-will be likely to stimulate the reader 
to an acquaintance with its context in the work whence it is taken: 


“To my own beloved country I gladly and exultingly return, with attachments tenfold stronger, if 
possible, to her matchless institutions, than even those which I felt pressing and crowding around my 
thoughts as I lingered on the last crimson gleams of the twilight, fading behind the blue hills of the 
Neversink, and bade my native land adieu! 1 come back, if possible, a still better American than 
when I left ; and, from the comparison I have made of the condition of the populations of other 

countries, feel still more deeply impressed with the conviction, that our own republican form of Bov- 
ernment Is infinitely and immeasurably preferable to that of any other that has ever existed. ‘That 
the blessings of liberty and equality, and of that bulwark and ark of our future hopes, education and 
the freedom of the press, are here alone prodigally and equably diffused, and alike shared and enjoyed 
by every citizen ; that the laws under which we live are here en: acted and enforced, and may be 
modified or abrogated by our own free-will and consent; that there are no hereditary classes, nor 
lordly castles, nor grasping nobles, nor mitred prelates, to” arrogate to themselves a divine authority 
over their fellow- -creatures, and the privilege to hold in bondage, and depredate upon the rights, the 
person, and the property of vassalserfs and peasantry. - - - Often in my travels in distant lands, 
when meditating upon the depths of human misery, and of moral and political degradation to which 
our fellow-creatures have been ground down under the iron hoof of oppression, have I turned with 
innate and shuddering horror from the contemplation of their majestic and magnificent ruins ; because 
I could not help reading in them but the history of the accumulated wrongs and crimes whic h, for so 
many ages past, cruel “and despotic forms of government have wantonly inflicted upon the great 
human family. - - + Whether amid the enchanting scenery of Engl: and, the gay vineyards of 
France, the gloomy fortresses of the Rhine ; the snowy avalanches and gorges of Alpine Switzerland, 
the pageantry and splendors of the Suropean capitals ; the architectural ruins of the Roman empire ; 
or the chaste monuments of fallen, unhappy Greece ; the godlike Pyramids, scattered over the burning 
sands of wondrous and mysterious Egypt, or the mosques and minarets of the debased hordes of the 
Ottoman ; the thought that this outward pomp conceals within it so vast and frightful an accumula- 
tion of human wretchedness, and that it is but the painted sepulchre or the funeral cortége in which 
the dearest rights of our fellow-creatures are consigned to a hopeless tomb, has dominated at times 
over every sentiment or association of a pleasing character with which, in the rapid change from 
place to place, I might otherwise have regarded them, and carried me forcibly and vividly back in 
my imagination to the substantial comforts, the inappreciable blessings, to that priceless treasure 
above all other treasures, HUMAN LIBERTY, allotted by Divine Providence to our own favored and happy 


people.”’ 
We must not forget to say a word in praise of the manner in which the publish- 
ers have fulfilled their part in the production of the volume. The type is large and 


clear, the paper white and thick, and the typographical execution is in the first 
rank of excellence. 


PowER OF THE Passions: AND OTHER Poems. By Karnarine Aveusta Ware. 


In one volume. pp.148. London. Witiiam Pickerinc. New-York: Witey 
AND Putnam. 


We have cordially to thank our old friend and correspondent for a copy of this 


exceedingly neat and tasteful volume. It has already made the tour of a wide 


family-circle, and wherever it has tarried it has gained admirers and ‘ made friends.’ 
The poem from which the volume takes its main title was originally published in 


the KyicKeRBOocKER, as indeed were several other shorter pieces, which we are 


glad to find embodied in so charming a collection. We remember, in reading the 


proof of ‘The Power of the Passions,’ being struck with the great beauty of a pas- 
sage which we perceive has since excited the admiration of those ‘ whose judgment 


cries in the top of ours.’ It is a picture which might serve for the ‘ divine Fanny’ 
herself, and its moral too, belike- 


‘ ANOTHER, too, in tinselled garb, is near, 

Mid scenic splendor, like a thing of light — 

With limbs scarce veiled, and gestures wild and strange, 
She gaily bounds in the lascivious dance, 

Moving as if her element were air, 

And music was the echo of her step. 
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Around her bold unblushing brow are twined 
The deadly nightshade and the curling vine, 
Enwreathed with flowers luxuriant and fair, 
Yet poisonous as the Upas in their breath. 


Our gifted countrywoman very frequently produces lines of equal beauty with 
those which we have italicised above; and they occur so naturally as to assure 
the reader that in writing poetry she speaks but the natural language of her heart. 
The first stanza of the ‘ Visit to the Lunatic Asylum’ may be cited as in point: 


‘Ive seen the wreck of loveliest things. I’ve wept 
O’er youthful Beauty in her snowy shroud ; 
All cold and pale, as when the moon hath slept 
In the white foldings of a wintry cloud.’ 


It needs but a visit to the Asylum for the Insane at Blackwell’s Island to con- 
vince the reader of the painful fidelity of the following, which concludes the poem 
we have indicated : 

‘I®vx seen the wreck of glorious things: I’ve sighed 
O’er sculptured temples in prostration laid ; . 


Towers which the blast of ages had defied, 
Now mouldering beneath the ivy’s shade. 


Yet oh ! there is a scene of deeper wo, 
To which the soul can never be resigned ; 

°T is Frenzy’s triumph, Reason’s overthrow — 
The ruined structure of the Human Mind! 


Oh! *tis a sight of paralyzing dread, 
To mark the rolling of the maniac’s eye, 
From which the spark of intellect hath fled ; 
The laugh convulsive, and the deep-drawn sigh. 


To see Ambition, with his moonlight helm, 
Armed with the fancied panoply of war ; 

The mimic sovereign of a powerful realm, 
His shield a shadow, and his spear a straw ! 


To see pale Beauty raise her dewy eyes, 

Toss her white arms, and beckon things of air ; 
As if she held communion with the skies, 

And all she loved and all she sought were there. 


To list the warring of unearthly sounds, 
Which wildly rise, like Ocean’s distant swell ; 
Or spirits shrieking o’er enchanted grounds, 
Forth-rushing from dark Magic’s secret cell. 


Oh! never, never may such fate be mine! 
1°d rather dwell in earth’s remotest cave, 
So I my spirit calmly might resign 
To Him who Reason’s glorious blessing gave !’ 

The ‘ Lines written in the Traveller's Book at the Hermitage on Mount Vesu- 
vius’ are not more forcible than felicitous; and the stanzas addressed to a friend on 
finding a faded rose in a volume of Byron are imbued with a touching tenderness, 
whose pathos is as simple as it is irresistible. We could fill this department of our 
Magazine with the excerpts which we had segregated from the volume before us, 
so pleasantly various is it; here a pathetic picture, there an airy fancy sketch; 
now a tribute of affection, and anon a quaint ballad or an amusing ‘ Address ;’ but 
we prefer to have the reader do our author the justice to read her effusions in the 
beautiful book in which she has gathered them together. We are well pleased to 
perceive, as we do by several of the English journals, that our fair author’s talents 
are not unappreciated on the other side of the great water; and we are not with- 
out the hope that the present work will be but the forerunner of another, from the 
same capable hand. ‘So mote it be!’ 
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Tue Picturesque in THE Career or Napoteon.—Sitting in our quiet sanc- 
tum a few evenings since, at that twilight period which is known of country con- 
ference-meeting-goers as the hour of ‘early candle-lighting, we were agreeably 
interrupted in the midst of a melancholy reverie (such as will steal upon the soul 
in the gloaming of early spring-time days) by a rap at the door, and the entrance 


of a rosy-cheeked lad, bearing in his hand a card of liberal dimensions, on which 
was inscribed the following : 


Acavemp of Arts and Sciences. 


| 
| 


TINNECUM LECTURES: NUMBER TEN. 


Che Picturesque 


IN THE CAREER OF THE GREAT BONY-PART. 


BY ONE OF HIS ADMIRERS. 


ADMIT THE GENTLEMAN WITH THE LONG PIPE. 


It is unnecessary to say that we at once accepted the invitation of our friend the 
historian of Tinnecum to be present on so momentous an occasion. The next 
ensuing Tuesday evening therefore found us seated in the ‘Tinnecum Lectur’ 
Room,’ where Mr. Peter Cram opened and closed his first and last singin’-school 
meeting, and where his rival Mr. Jonas Weatuersy found such cause of gratula- 
tion and triumph. Previous to the appearance of the lecturer many of the promi- 
nent citizens were kindly presented to us by our companion; among them Squire 
Suarkey, a bland, courteous and honest villager; the Editor of the ‘ Tinnecum 
Gazette,’ and the foreman in the printing-establishment of that eminent journal, 
Mr. Dawkins. The musical but pugnacious Mr. Wearnersy was pointed out to 
us; and Messrs. Brorr and Tuwackitt, who figured so conspicuously in the 
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fers, filled the eye at the end of the apartment ; and 
bering the words of Squire SHarkey, who ‘ hoped if we did notice the 























was sufficiently manifested by the excitement among the audience. 




















that the evening’s entertainments were not to be of that order which 
































time intractably obstinate in his refusal to have any of it ‘in print; 

















rough notes in our possession, should take the place of the original. 








one or two of the lecturer’s collateral remarks upon his great theme. 







































































‘Serenade,’ were also present. The room was oblong, and filled with long benches ; 
and the brilliant tin reflectors which hung around it lighted up the faces of scores 
of lovely girls, whose glances must have been inspiration to the unpracticed speaker. 
A green-baize rostrum, decorated with four tallow-candles and a pair of iron snuf- 
But we forbear ; remem- 
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lectur’ in our 


‘ KER-KNICKERBOCKER’ that we would tread gingerly. ‘There ’s tender feelin’s 
here,’ said he, ‘and it ain’t necessary to wownd ’em. It can be got along with 
without that. There is no difficul’.’ A boy now ascended the tribune to trim the 
dimming dips, and expectation was on tiptoe for the ‘admirer’ of NapoLEon; as 


¢ Come down 


out o’ that nostrum !’ said the master of ceremonies, addressing the candle-snuffer ; 
‘and I’d thank the boys on the high seats underneath the cornice not to talk so loud.’ 
The lad had scarcely sat down, before the lecturer arose. He wasa young man, appa- 
rently of some two-and-twenty years; of modest and at the outset even diffident 
demeanor ; and before he had entered fully upon his task, we had begun to augur 


we had been 


led to anticipate. But we were destined to be most agreeably disappointed ; and 
were soon forced to join in the plaudits which followed the vivid pictures of the 
speaker, kindled as he had now become by the grandeur of his subject. No sooner 
had he concluded his task, and while the general hum of approbation was becoming 
individualized in little groups of commentators about the room, we repaired to the 
‘nostrum,’ and craved a copy of the lecture, that it might be ‘imprinted in this 
book’ for the benefit of our readers. But the over-modest writer was for a long 
’ and he only 
reluctantly yielded at last to what he termed ‘the official mandate of OLD Sour 
Krovut himself,’ so far as to permit an extract or two to be made for our pages; 
being thereto principally moved by a certain threat then and there made, that unless 
he complied, an imperfect sketch of some of the more striking passages, from a few 


Before presenting these extracts, however, we cannot resist the inclination to cite 


In opening, 


he observed that it was only the thickening plot of a grand crisis which could have 
produced Naporecn; for it required not only the muster-roll of the great of many 
nations but many of ages to create such a man; and he then proceeded to sketch 
the throes and convulsions of revolution out of which the great Child of Destiny 
emerged to fashion and form the disorganized masses at his will. Speaking of the 
battle of Monte-Notte, which opened Naporgon’s brilliant campaign, 
thence that the ‘great Captain’ dated the origin of his nobility; for he ever dis- 
carded the attempts of those who searched for his name among the musty records 
of old genealogies ; and the bold answer which he gave to such is worthy of mem- 
ory: ‘lam the first of my family!’ And truly, if a stream is worthy of celebrity, 
though miserably dwindled in volume and debased in purity, because it may be 
traced by long intervals and many a devious wan branch to a noble source, how 
much more honorable to be the very fountain of nobility!’ ‘ We would not apolo- 
gize,’ continued the orator, in the same connexion, ‘ for the faults consequent upon 
the giddy eminence which Bonaparte soon attained; but an impartial estimate of 
such a man as Napo.eon is not to be derived from the writings of Sir Watrer 
Scorr or any English writers. They are no more capable of doing justice to the 
character of Bonaparte than to that of Wasnineton. The guiltiness of that pro- 


he said it was 
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tracted warfare which disturbed Europe must be shared in a measure by the British 
cabinet, and by those men upon whom the mantle of Pirr had fallen. It was owing 
to their implacable obstinacy that the several treaties of peace turned out so many 
armistices, mere moments of breathing-time, that the combatants might go more 
desperately at the work of carnage. They hated the principles which hastened 
from their triumphs in America to overturn the old despotisms of France ; and they 
resolved in their solemn conclaves that no peace should be permanent which was 
not founded in acquiescence to the old order of things.’ Leaving these thoughts 
to be pondered by the reader, we pass to the permitted passages to which we have 
alluded. The following succeeded an animated and graphic sketch of the assem- 
bling at Versailles of the gorgeous States-General Convention, and its striking 


contrast with the National Assembly, convened at the same time to frame a consti- 
tution for France : 


‘ And then the curtain rose, and revealed the first scenes of that troubled drama, whose several acts 
were so many desperate orgies in which Blasphemy ruled the hour, and Impiety, assuming the most 
grotesque shapes, stalked abroad, and impatient Murder glutted itself in a more summary way than by 
the poignard of the assassin or by the executioner’s dull axe. It was a time when Ignorance burst the 
bands which Despotism had thrown around it, and rushed to its own destruction, to purchase the free- 
dom which it knew not yet to enjoy ; when frantic men literally pledged themselves in goblets of blood 
and became drunken therewith ; and the unimagined crimes and wickedness which shroud themselves 
in the darkness and recesses of a great capital, came forth to reveal themselves and to indulge in their 
fantastic revels, and to how] their vindictive triumphs in open day. It was the carnival of hideous 
merriment ; full of tumultuous crowds and mock processions, maskings and heathen rites, got up with 
lavish tinsel, and emblematic pomp, and choral harmonies, of which the burden was: ‘ We bring 
you the baker, his wife and the little apprentice ;? when laughter was never intermitted, but it was 
the laughter of fiends ; and Frenzy lent inspiration to the music, and rioted in the dance, and the 
‘ Bals d la Victim’ went on, with full orchestra; when the majesty of kings and the grace of queens 
were transferred from the audience-chamber of royalty to the presence of regicides ; and to the sight 
of the ruddy guillotine ; and Beauty lifted up her streaming eyes on the scaffold and exclaimed: ‘ Oh, 
Liserty! what crimes are committed in thy name !?? 


We quoted not long since a passage from the writings of Rev. Roperr Hatt, 
touching the invasion of Egypt by Bonararte. Our lecturer overlooks the moral 
view taken by that eloquent divine, but depicts the external features of this memora- 
ble expedition with equal force and beauty : 


‘There was a grandeur of conception in the conquest of Egypt, like all which emanated from the — 
mind of the great Naroteon. A city with her lofty monuments lay before him, whose very name was 
enough to excite the most voluptuous dreams of ambition. Twenty centuries had passed away since 
the ashes of Alexander reposed in their urn at Babylon ; and it was hither that he came from humbling 
the Persian, and whence he set out to find the world’s limits, before the cords of his life were snapped 
in the stretching struggle after other worlds. Here was the great battle-ground where so many master- 
spirits had contended for victory, and never alleviated the cruel bondage of the sons of the soil ; 
whither Pompey fled from Cesar at Pharsalia, and where Cesar received the head of Pompey, and 
wept; where Marc-Antony forgot the glory of Philippi, and Octavius wrested the laurels of Antony ; 
where Ambition conquered Hate, and Love conquered Ambition, and Remorse preyed upon Love ; 
and the asp gnawing upon that bosom was but the emblem of a land poisoned and stung to the 
quick. And now, after so many centuries, another master-spirit caught sight of Pompey’s pillar ; and 
as he leaped upon the strand, absorbed the inspiration of the conqueror and almost his identical 
schemes of grandeur. Already the full outline flashed upon his mind, and the dreams of the subaltern 
seemed ready to be fulfilled; that he would overturn the British dominion in India, penetrate to the 
Indus and the remote Ganges, and forgetful of France, establish an Oriental kingdom, and rule over it, 
the Sultan Kebir — tHE Kino or Fire. Buta victory whither he had now gone seemed to have a 
reference not only to the whole living world and to the vast Future, but to be bringing into the grasp 
of his possession whatever was most splendid inthe Past. For if time is but another word for the suc- 
cession of events, then Egypt has no Present. The mighty spirit of a by-gone age broods over the 
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whole land. Her very gloom is but a species of eclipse occasioned by the far-stretching shade of her 
old monuments, intercepted by no objects in all the desert interval of time: it is the Past, the Past 
casting its gigantic shadows over the Present! 

‘ Naroteon led his army over the burning desert. Accustomed as they had been to the delicious 
clime of Italy, they were tortured by the insufferable agonies of heat and thirst, and his very officers 
were ready to trample their cockades in the dust. But presently they came within sight of the Pyra- 
mids and the encampment of the Mamelukes. Those tyrannous chieftains, having no home but the 
desert, and spending all their wealth on sumptuous trappings, and the fleetest horses which Arabia could 
boast, formed the most splendid cavalry in the world. As they came bounding on the full gallop to 
throw themselves with their impetuous bravery upon the serried and immovable columns of the French, 
it was then that Napo.eon, uplifting his arm in the direction of the old monuments, addressed his 
soldiers in that sublime sentiment which only his mind could have conceived: ‘ Forty CENTURIES 
ARE LOOKING DOWN UPON YOU FROM THE HEIGHTS OF THE Pyramips!’ And considering the system 
which he adopted in Italy and in Egypt, as no man ever asserted such a dominion over the Past, so the 
Past itself by strange omens and coincidences took cognizance of him. In his infancy he slept on 
ancient tapestry on which the heroes of the Iliad were pictured ; and while his camp was once digging 
in France, there were found medals of William the Conqueror; at another time a battle-axe of the 
Roman army who invaded England ; and while he lay wearied on the hot desert, and moved the sands 
with his feet, he turned up a cameo of Julius Caesar, of exquisite workmanship. Waiking however 
within the sepulchral chamber of the great pyramid, the resting-place of the ashes of cld kings, even 
he indulged in thoughts of his own littleness. He remembered that there is scarce a tenement on 
earth, however fragile, which does not remain a monument of the dead builders. Deep foundation, 
and lofty superstructure, fortress and tower, shaft and obelisk and pyramid, are often preserved in the 
balmy air, and may defy the storms of ages. And so the rivers flow on for ever, and the mountains are 
everlasting, and the trees of the forest may live a thousand years, and still bud and blossom, and expand 
into a more abundant comeliness. But proud man, fearfully, wonderfully made, aiming at all dominion, 
grasping at all science and all philosophy, is yet too short-lived to accomplish his own plans or to bring 
his own systems to perfection. We search painfully for his emblem among things which are themselves 
perishable ; and we can scarce discover it, unless it be in the summer rose, the early cloud, or the 
morning dew. The world with its forms of alluring beauty, the Past with its treasured wisdom, the 
Future with its endless stores, are open to his eager search. And what are these but the mockeries of 
life? For Death comes at the instant of fruition, dashes from him the cup of pleasure, blots out the 
page of science, puts an end to his sublime discoveries, and mocks at his astronomy: Pulvis et umbra 
sumus.’ 


The passage of the Alps and the coronation of Naporron as Emperor of the 
French are thus briefly but vividly sketched : 


‘In those regions of eternal snows where not a floweret is so brave as to endure the bitterness of 
the winters, nor a blade of grass appears on the scathed mountain-tops, nor the flutter of a bird’s 
wing is heard, and where the stillness is unbroken except by the fall of an icicle, or the descent of an 
avalanche, or the sudden bound of a released torrent, suddenly the voices of a host of men are heard, 
and the high Alps are populated. Napoteon Bonaparte is there, high up above the nations of the 
earth over whom he lorded it ; and to have gazed at that array from an opposite Alp, one might have 
mistaken it for a grand tableau of his apotheosis, with his army and generals about him. That moun- 
tain-air had nevei echoed back the sound of war ; those pure snows had never been defiled by the blood 
of wholesale murder; and now the trumpets which blow their blast for the battle-charge were heard, 
and the drums beat. But it was not yet to make an onset on men, but where the difficulties of the 
mountain seemed insurmountable, and the courage of the men must be reassured.’ - - - ‘We will 
contemplate another phase of his life, passing to that great day when he was crowned Emperor. It 
was in the church of Notre Dame. Te Deum resounded in those high arches in the temple of Religion 
which had been opened again after the days of terror and blood. ‘The humbled Pope came there to 
consecrate the crown, but not to place it on brows. The same hand which had won it claimed the 
office of lifting it from the altar. All that was illustrious in the capital crowded into the temple and 
looked on in silence. And she too who had thus far shared a soldier’s fortune, knelt down and received 
from his uxorious hand the imperial diadem. It glittered splendidly before her charmed eyes ; it was 
accepted with the grace which crowned all her actions ; it comported with a beauty which shone with- 
out gems; but she lived to see it transferred to another, and that other to find it a crown of thorns. 


And when the first bitterness of her heart was over, she learned to delight less in its most brilliant 
gems than in deeds of charity at Malmaison.’ 
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The burning of Moscow has often been described ; but we do not remember ever 
to have encountered a more condensed yet glowing account of this sublime and awful 
spectacle than is contained in the few lines ensuing: 


‘The French entered into a deserted city. Only the vilest of its population remained. Swarming 
over its innumerable streets they began to plunder its churches and bazaars and magnificent palaces. 
But when the night came on, and the meanest soldier lay down wrapped in the costliest furs and drunken 
with the richest wines, the cry of ‘ Fire! fire! burst like a knell of death upon the ranks. The flames 
shot upward, and their lurid light revealed a figure in the windows of the Kremlin palace. It was the 
Corsican. His hand grasped a pen, and he was writing by the light; and could any one have looked 
over him he would have beheld a letter indited to the Czar, and on its page was written ‘peace.’ The 
flames were extinguished; but the next night they broke out again in all quarters, spreading with 
such a rapid contagion that they involved at the same time the abodes of poverty and sumptuous pal- 
aces ; monuments, and miracles of luxury and art. The very tombs were burnt up. In the midst of 
all, the equinoctial storm arose and raised the ocean of fire into great billows, which rolled and dashed 
against the Kremlin, and would not retreat at the bidding of him who stood upon the ramparts. In the 
midst of the howling of the storm and crackling of flames, the fall of massive structures and the 
explosion of combustible magazines, the rolling of drums and the sound of tocsins, the solemn peal of 
bells, and clocks striking their last hours, the revelry of the drunken and the shrieks of anguish, and 
all other sounds of a wild, exulting spectacle, were seen running through the streets the most squalid 
wretches that ever assumed the form of humanity ; men and women with dishevelled hair, with torches 
in their hands and the aspect of demons revelling in their own pandemonium. Naroveon dashed out 
of the town on his charger, beneath the overarching columns of flame, and retired a league distant, 
where the heat of the fire pursued him. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed be, when he afterward described the scene 


at St. Helena ; ‘it was the grandest, the most awful, the most sublime spectacle which the world ever 
beheld!??’ 


Scarcely less striking than the above is the picture drawn of the disastrous retreat 
of the Grand Army through Russia: but we pass to the final scene; well assured 
that our readers will thank us cordially for over-stepping the bounds prescribed by 
our friend : 


¢ And now the clarion of war had ceased to resound, and those who had so long been spectators still 
held their eyes fixed intently upon the stage ; but it was to behold the scene shifted. The personages 
who used to crowd it were all gone ; the pomp and banners of innumerable armies are no longer there. 
That which was represented was no splendid capital ; Paris or Vienna, Berlin or Milan, or Mantua; nor 
the lovely fields of Europe gleaming with tents ; but a rocky rampart in the far-off sea, where high 
upon its eminence of frightful solitude, standing like a statue upon a pedestal, firm and compact as if 
defying all storms, a Prisoner or Stare; deserted by his armies, stripped of his possessions ; the 
suns of Toulon and of Austerlitz sunk in eternal night ; the magic of his name fled, the charm broken ; 
but not less great in captivity than at the summit of his fame ; Naroteon Bonaparte stands forth a 
spectacle to the world. It seemed as if the sublime was to be pictured forth in almost every attitude 
of his life ; whether he led his army over the Alps, or stood in the palace of the Czars, or fought on 
frozen plains, or burning deserts, or beneath the shade of the pyramids ; or when, discoursing of destiny, 
he looked forth from the place of his banishment over the lonely sea! They little understood him 
who thought that the climax of his crimes would be the ignominy of the suicide ; that he who had 
faced death on a thousand fields, and plucked the standard from its bearer on the bridge of Arcola, would 
be too poor in spirit to endure the crisis of his fate, though it should exceed death in bitterness. They 
little studied the symmetry of his character, who believed that this alone was wanting to fill up that 
which remained, and that he would share the catastrophe of his grand story with the roué, or the com- 
mon gambler who has forfeited the hazard of his last die. For greater than the spirit which endures 
thirst or hunger, or summer’s heats or winter’s bitterness, is the high bravery which stifles the birth of 
tears and murmurs, and wears its brow serene in adversity. If ever mental agonies were poignant, his 
must have been; for they were the agonies of the caged lion or the eagle beating his prison-bars in 
despair. He was suffocating for the vital air. But there was little occasion to anticipate that which 
came full soon. The plot was already filled up; the whole drama was evolved; it only remained to 
look upon the ending, and for the curtain to fall. Already had the tempest begun which was to herald 
forth his great soul ; for as if prodigies were to go with him to the last, and Nature vindicated her 
watchfulness over great events, a high hurricane arose, howling around the island, and tearing up the 
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trees, at the moment when the spirit of NarpoLeon was struggling to break its bonds. He heard the 
bursting of the storm without, but he mistook it for the sound of the rolling of the waves of battle ; 
for the onset of his infantry, for the shock of the whirlwind of cavalry! He was on the field again, 
galloping along the lines on his charger. The charge, the recoil, the rally — he was presiding over all. 
It is uncertain what field he imagined it— whether Marengo, or Leipsic, or Wagram or Austerlitz ; it 
might have been a confused mingling of something which appertained to all; a strange anachronism and 
irreconciliation of times; the eighteenth of June with the eighteenth Brumaire ; with antagonist cries 
and acclamations of the multitudes, ‘ Vive le Rui!’ and ‘ Vive le Empereur!? —a marvellous memory 
of the characteristics of all lands; solemn Egypt and gay France — the Danube and the river Nile; a 
Gothic cathedral and a snow-crowned Alp ; a peasant’s cottage and a pyramid ; Rome and Elba, Cor- 
sica and St. Helena; St. Jean d’Acre and Malmaison; Jaffa, Ajaccio, and St. Cloud; with all contra- 
dictory characters that ever acted on the stage ; Kleber and Toussaint ; Duke d’Enghein, and Pichegru ; 
Louis the Eighteenth and Pope Pius the Seventh ; Bernadotte and Ney, Wellington and Labedojére, 
Fox and Talleyrand ; Melas and Murad Bey ; Lord Nelson and Bruyes ; Janizaries and Egyptians, and 
sun-burnt Syrians ; cannonry and gleaming sabres, horses and camels and dromedaries ; trappings and 
fantastic costumes and gay plumes; the high cap of the Austrian huzzar, the tri-color of France and 
the turban of the Mamelukes, mixed up in the confusion of that gorgeous delirium! Then he lifted 
his arm high in air, and with a triumphant voice which thrilled through every heart, exclaimed, ‘ Téte 
@armée!’ ‘The head of the army!—the head of the army!’ His hand sunk down again; his 
voice was hushed in stillness ; a seal was set upon his cold brow. He had lost the battle —he was over- 
whelmed with his last defeat ! 

‘It is related by an eye-witness that at the taking of the town of Bard Naro.gon pioneered the way 
for his soldiers, and succeeded in raising a cannon by a goat-path to the heights of Albasedo, when 
overcome by his immense exertions, he sunk down upon the rock and temporarily slept ; and that each 
man as he passed by, paused and gazed at him for a moment as he lay, with a sort of mysterious awe. 
So now his few remaining followers, as he slept after life’s fitful fever, looked on and wondered. Then 
they bore him to his grave beneath the willows in the valley of NaroLeon at St. Helena, to a tomb 
which required no epitaph. It was very proper that he should be possessed of such a sepulchre ; a 
solitary island, bristling with cannon at every aperture of the rocks at whose base the sea renewed his 
everlasting dirges ; whither as the wayfaring man directed his gaze he would sever it from all associa- 
tion with the living, and think of it only as atomb. It has been said that it would have been in better 
keeping had Naro.zon’s rest in St. Helena remained undisturbed : 


* For little he ‘d reck if they ’d let him sleep on, 
In the grave where the Briton had laid him.’ 


But his wanderings were not yet over; and it is but lately that a princely messenger went and returned 
upon his errand; and old memories were awakened, and a thrill of excitement ran through all France 
while a cry once more resounded in the capital: * The Emperor is coming!’ But oh! how different 
the return from Elba and the return from St. Helena! The one full of the exultation of life and the 
acclaim of men worshipping as at the shrine of a demi-god; the other solemn and funereal. The 
Emperor was coming; but he came, not to take possession of the Tuilleries, or to strike terror into 
the heart of old royalty, but merely to reap the fulfilment of his last request: ‘I wish my bones to 
repose on the banks of the Seine among the French people whom I have loved so well.’ 

* Years have passed away, and the blood which he might have been instrumental in shedding is dried 
up, and the groans of the families which supplied his conscriptions are no longer heard ; and now when 
we calmly contemplate the character of NapoLeon Bonaparte, we cannot justly compare him either 
with Alexander or Hannibal or Cesar, or any ancient or modern man, either for military genius, of 
brilliant achievement in arms; for the height of his elevation or for the depth of his fall. But it may 
be pardonable to allude to one, not to institute a comparison where the lines are too divergent to be 
forced into parallel, in whom a truer sublime is exhibited, because his great deeds, without dazzling 
by their sudden energy of completion, sprang from his matchless purity of soul: 


‘ A conformation and a form indeed 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.’ 














With him patriotism was not the cant-word of a revolution. No crown ever graced his temples; no 
regal wealth glittered in his hands or corrupted his heart. The nation never committed to him a boon 
which it could wish to recall. He has slept undisturbed in the sepulchre of his fathers ; but wherever 
the boundaries of our country are, her rivers and mountains, her cataracts, and solemn groves, and 
fertile fields shall be associated to all time with the name of Wasninoton. Still, we would look 


upon al] master-spirits who have lived in the world, however they may differ in man’s short-sighted 
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estimate, as so many subordinate agents to carry out the designs of a great Providence, which will 
bring good out of evil, and make the darkness and miseries of war to be the harbingers of continued 
sunshine and of an eternal peace ; and regarding all confusion as preceding a more permanent order, 
and all events as so many well-adapted parts in the harmony of a universal government, joyfully look 
forward to the day when the nations of the earth shall have other things to glory in than the exploits 
of their warriors or their fields of blood; and when Reticron and Justice and a true Liserty shall 
walk hand in hand over the world; and all annals shall be free from crimes ; and England shall boast 
of even prouder memories than the name of WELLINGTON or the ‘ FieLp oF WaTERLOO.’’ 


A new admiration of Napotron appears just now to have been revived. We 
see his name oftener in the journals of the day, and books of all descriptions relating 
to him are announced. ‘All this,’ says a friend writing to us in deprecation of the 
‘ Parallel’ in a late number, ‘is but the periodical budding forth of his luxuriant, 
magnificent, undying fame! And if we almost bow down in admiration of him, 
from merely reading of his great acts in imperfect and very partial chronicles, is it 


to be wondered at that the Graxp Army worshipped him with rapture, in whom 


was concentrated the whole glory of their host?’ Having now, as we trust, ‘ satis- 


fied the sentiment’ in the eyes both of the friends and contemners of Naporron, 


we leave the matter in the hands of a jury of forty thousand readers, in the freest 
and happiest country on earth. 


Har-wazarp Ensoyments.— There is a good deal of meaning in the common 
remark, that if we would ‘look about us’ in our daily walks we should find a 


thousand matters to interest or instruct us that to the thoughtless eye and the 


unobservant mind pass as things of nought. We were forcibly impressed with this 


trite truth the other day, as we stepped out of a rare repository of ancient books, 
fine paintings, rich prints, ‘ musical instruments and that of all sorts,’ and nameless 
other articles of taste and vertu; and yet an establishment which is passed with 


indifference or inattention by crowds of persons every day, because externally it 


purports to be only an auction-and-commission-store. We were led to its pleasant 


precincts, as we were ‘ fetching a walk’ in its vicinity, by a burst of ravishing har- 
mony, issuing from the open door, and alternately swelling and dying upon the 
clear morning air; and having entered, we tarried two long hours, scarcely noting 
the flight of time ; now listening to half a dozen overtures of the most renowned 
operas, played by an instrument that looked very like a private library-case, but 
which gave with wonderful fidelity, power and sweetness, a fac simié/e, so to speak, 
of a full orchestra; now following, in their order, an array of the largest and finest 
prints, suspended upon the walls ; entranced meanwhile with the mingled notes of 
an exotic songster in its fanciful prison, and the rich tones of a musical-box, so 
capacious that it might have passed for an organ; and anon dwelling with delight 
upon the first black-letter edition of Hottinesugp’s ‘ Historie of England and 
Scottish-lande,’ with its crude but exceedingly expressive engravings; or examining 
a gold snuff-box, richly chased and ornamented, ‘ presented by His Majesty Frep- 
ERICK Witu1AM of Prussia, as a mark of His Royal Highness’ approbation,’ etc. ; 
left to be sold, malgré all its honored associations, for the relief of its hereditary 
possessor. These are a few only of the objects which riveted our attention and 
won our admiration. At the north-east corner of Duane-street, reader, as you are 
passing up or down our wide and bustling Broadway, ‘ pause in your rapid career’ 
for a moment, and ask those courteous gentlemen, Messrs. R1ELL anD ARCULARIUS, 
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to admit you to the rarer curiosities of their ever-teeming mart; and our word for 
it, if you have taste, imagination, or feeling, you will thank us (as we here thank 
them) for a view of the ‘ goodly shows’ which they open to the public. 





INTERNATIONAL Copy-riGHt.—The publishers of ‘Arcturus’ have issued a 
‘ Speech’ on International Copy-right, which was attempted to be delivered by 
one of the Editors of that Magazine on the occasion of the dinner recently given 
in honor of Mr. Dickens at the City Hotel. We say ‘attempted to be delivered,’ 
because the speaker arose in some embarrassment at a late period of the proceed- 
ings, while at least three fourths of the large number present were either engaged 
in unintermitted and noisy conversations at the tables, or walking about the lower end 
and sides of the hall ; and the palpable inattention to the orator, through indifference 
concerning his theme or disapprobation of its untimely introduction, induced him 
to desist, and to arrive at his closing sentiment, an excellent one by the way, 
without ‘ delivering’ a moiety of what now appears (as indeed it should, in justice 
to the writer) in a printed form. Our readers do not need to be told that we agree 
entirely with the author of this essay in relation to the justice of the proposed law. 
The advocacy of that measure was first commenced in these pages several years 
since by the late Wittis GayLorp C.Lark, who did not confine his exertions to 
this medium, as Mr. Cray will bear witness; and it has been continued in the 
KNicKERBOCKER at intervals by his own and other pens, including that of Mr. 
Wasuincton Irvine, up to the present time. The cause of International Copy- 
right is a righteous one, and must eventually and we trust at no distant day pre- 
vail; and we thank the author of the ‘Speech’ under notice for joining the frater- 
nity of honest and disinterested ‘agitators’ in a matter of so much importance to 
our literature and to those transatlantic authors who, like Mr. Dickens, are the 
unpaid and altogether unrewarded literary benefactors of thousands upon thousands 
in this mighty land. We must be permitted to doubt however whether a labored 
article like the one before us, even had it been delivered entire, and at a period so 
early that it might have been listened to with courteous patience, would have been 
appropriate to the social and convivial assemblage before whom it was attempted to 
be pronounced. The eminent guest himself must have been of this opinion; since 
if we are rightly informed he ‘respectfully declined’ an offer made at the time by 
a friend of the proposed law to speak in its favor on that occasion. The last 
‘ Arcturus’ pronounces the brief speeches of the Vice-presidents ‘lethargic ;’ and 
adds, that in its own opinion its editor’s ‘Speech’ was one of the only ‘three real- 
ities of the evening.’ But to our mind, the remarks of Mr Hone, (who closed with 
a most felicitous toast,) of Mr. Kine, and Mr. Depuyster OcGpen were admirable, 
and in far better keeping with the occasion that had brought the admirers of Mr. 
Dickens together than would have been the sixteen pages of ‘Speech’ before us. 
The Editor of ‘ Arcturus’ in reporting them for the press has couched the intro- 
duction in such wise than an impression is conveyed that Mr. Wasnincton IRvinG 
‘ proposed the sentiment’ in concert with the speaker, who at once ‘ rose to answer 
his summons;’ whereas it was merely sent by some person to the chair, (Mr. 
IrvineG,) who announced it, as he did several others which passed without remark, 
as a matter of course. Let us not be misunderstood. The writer of the ‘Speech’ 
before us is, as we have said, entirely with this Magazine in its advocacy of the great 
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question which it was the first thoroughly to set before the American people; and 
while he shall aim to enforce its claims upon the public attention, he will deserve 
the thanks of all recognized ‘ authors’ and of the country at large. At the same time 
we cannot resist the expression of our belief that the obtrusion of the subject at 
length —and in language not altogether free from affectation and offence — upon a 
convivial and social assemblage, like that convened to do honor to Mr. Dickens, 


was in very questionable taste, to say the least, and little calculated moreover to 
make new converts to the good cause. e 


Tue ‘Purtosopny or Fiction.’ —From some remarks upon the philosophy of 
fiction — incidental to a discriminating and highly commendatory notice of the works 
of Mr. Dickens — in the last number of the Boston ‘ Christian Examiner,’ we take 
the following eloquent passage. The writer is assuming the ground that the spirit 
of Christianity, evinced in the love of man for his brother, erring, sinful and 
depraved though he be, bids fair to supersede the old forms of romantic fiction, and 
to infuse a new and higher usefulness into the popular writings of the day : 


‘Christianity has not only a Paradise in the far-off past and a millennium in the far-off future, but a 
heaven near at hand, embracing the material world on every side ; compassing the path and the lying 
down of mortals, though their eyes be holden that they see it not; a heaven into which the belove 
have already gone, and from which there are well-known voices, saying, ‘Come up hither ;’ a heaven, 
with which man may hold unceasing communion by that ever-flowing prayer, which needs no voice or 
sound. This past, this future, this unchanging present satisfies those aspirations and yearnings, which 
would otherwise prompt to the higher efforts of fiction. - - - Why should we invent, when there is 
every thing around us, for us to discover and to learn? Think what an exhaustless fund of poetry, 
what a boundless scope for the imagination there is in the actual. The idea of an infinite presence in 
all things seen; in the glad sun and the bright stars ; in the glow of morning and the blush of evening ; 
in the rushing wind and the flying cloud; how does it breathe new life into all the hues and forms of 
nature, load the air with harmonies, and crowd the most dreary scene with beauty! To think of every 
dew-drop and snow-flake, every ray of light, and breath of air, as a shrine of the Infinite One, how does 
it invest these material forms with an inexpressible grandeur and loveliness, impart a lofty dignity to 
life, shed a halo of glory over the most familiar scenes, and draw strains of adoring melody from God’s 
least tuneful works! This present, this passing moment, how fast it flits by, how vapid as an idle tale 
does it seem to the sluggish spirit, that will not stay its flight, and analyze it, and trace the whence 
and the whither of its mystery of love! But immensity and twin eternities are enfolded beneath its 
wings. For this present moment the whole past has been a preparation day, and treasured mercies of 
the entire eternity that is gone are poured upon it, while the rays of an eternity to come light it up 
with hope and promise ; nor is there an instant of that boundless past or that boundless future, which 
helps not to make the fleeting present blessed.’ 


We intended to have alluded to two or three other papers in the ‘ Examiner,’ 
especially the one on the ‘ Reformation in Switzerland,’ but we lack space for the 
present. 


American Empassy to Spain.— The United States’ government has conferred 
high honor upon itself in the selection of Mr. Wasuineton IrviNG as Minister to 
the Court of Spain. A more appropriate appointment could not possibly have been 
made ; and it derives additional value to the eminent recipient from the fact that it 
was alike unsolicited and unexpected. ‘ His Excellency’ can add nothing certainly 
to Mr. Irvine in the eyes of his friends; but the fact it indicates can and does add 
to the honor of the country. Health, prosperity and long life to Grorrrey Crayon ! 
Mr. Cocswe tt, who goes out with Mr. Irvine as Secretary of Legation, will con- 
fer honor upon his honorable station. He is a gentleman of tried integrity of 
character and great amenity of manners; and his rank as a scholar and man of 
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letters is fully established. The ‘ New-York Review,’ of which he has been the 
Editor since its first establishment, has made him widely and favorably known to 
his countrymen. Success then to the American embassy at Madrid! Our trust 
is, that neither of the gentlemen who compose it, and especially our distinguished 
correspondent, will find its duties so arduous but that he can indulge in old pro- 
pensities with the pen. In this wish we are sure our readers will cordially join. 


Gossip wiTtH READERS AND CorresPONDENTS.— We have received the following earnest epistle 
from a grand-son of the good old ‘ Granp-ratHER’ whose ‘ Port-folio’ has been opened for the edifica- 


tion of our readers. Our correspondent who lived for a time with a‘ Deacon T.,’ will perceive that 
he has mistaken his man: 


* To the calm and sagacious-looking gentleman with the bald head and small-clothes, who with pipe and pen in his hand sits 
musing in the antique chair — Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: 


‘Respected S1rr: Some ‘ friendly correspondent’ has suggested that my good Grand-father was mistaken in his state- 
ment regarding the charity of Deacon ‘I’; and to make good his opinion, gives you a very amusing story of ‘a batch of extra- 
nice custard-pies’ which he says were once made by the Deacon's discreet wife. Now I have no doubt that the anecdote itself 
is founded on fact. It has strong marks of authenticity. There is something which no story-teller could counterfeit in the cir- 
cumstance of the nurse slyly tasting the custards, and also in the remarkable fact, that when the delicacies were consigned to 
the pig-sty, the occupant thereof should have ‘come in immediately after.’ It is very evident to me that your correspondent 
must have been familiarly acquainted with @ Deacon ‘I', whose character bore some resemblance tv my Grand-father’s church 
officer. But I can very easily prove to you that that man, his ‘ guardian,’ the hero of the ‘ bad four-pence-ha’ penny ’ was not 
the same worthy of whom my progenitor has written. Your correspondent informs you that the Deacon whom he has good 
reason to remember was blessed with a sympathizing help-meet by the name of Hannag. I have searched the church 
records of the parish of P., and find that the wite of Deacon T. with whom he lived in holy union forty-five years, and who sur- 
vived him about seven years, was christened as Mearras_e. But your correspondent may slyly hint that perhaps she 
changed her name, as some others have done who have been ungratefully discontented with that which their parents selected 
for them. ‘To be prepared for all cross-questioning, I have ascertained that she was admitted to the church as Mehitable, and 
buried as Mehitable ; and farthermore that Mehitable is still preserved as a family name among her descendants, even to the 
third generation. I do freely confess that the coincidences between the two deacons in question are very remarkable ; but facts 
are stubborn things, and church records are high authority. I like your correspondent’s good story so well, that | wish you 
would ask him to turn uver the pages of his book of remembrance once more, and see if he is not mistaken in the name of his 


Mrs. T. Is he sure that the Deacon did not say ‘Go to Mehitable?’ Your humble servant, 


we 


My GRAND-FATHER’s GRAND-SON.’ 


* Thoughts suggested by the Rev. Mr. Parkers Lectures’ are not for our pages ; and we are grieved to 
think that the writer should have considered himself ‘encouraged’ by any thing which he may have 
seen in the KnicKERBOCKER, to forward them to us for insertion. We have no sympathy with those, 
whoever they may be, who would reduce the inspired writings to a level with the ordinary composi- 
tions of men; who would take away the solace of religion from the undoubting believer, wearied with 
the cares and trials of life, or turning his eyes toward heaven from the bed of death. Some months 
ago a female friend and correspondent desired us to publish the annexed heart-felt and most touching 
stanzas; and she asked, we remember: *‘ Who can read these affecting lines, written by an English 
lady in the very depths of earthly affliction, and not fee] that faith in Currst is a blessed thing, even 
though it were, what it cannot be, an illusion and a dream?’ We commend the stanzas to our corres- 
pondent: 


Jesus! 1 my cross have taken, 


Go then, earthly fame and treasure ! 
All to leave, and follow thee ; 


Come disaster, scorn and pain ; 


Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 

‘Thou from hence my all shalt be ! 
Perish every fond ambition — 

All I ’ve sought, or hoped, or known ; 
Yet how rich is my condition — 

God and heaven are all mine own ! 


Let the world despise and leave me, 
They have left my Saviour too; 

Human hopes and looks deceive me, 
Thou art not, like them, untrue ; 

And while Thou shalt smile upon me, 
God of wisdom, love, and might! 

Friends may hate and foes may scorn me, 
Show thy face, and all is right. 


Man may trouble and distress me — 
*T will but drive me to thy breast ; 
Life with trials hard may press me — 
°T will but bring me sweeter rest : 

O, tis not in Grief to harin me, 
While my Saviour’s face I see ; 
It is not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy vamixed with Thee. 


In thy service, pain is pleasure, 
With thy favor, loss is gain : 

I have called thee Abba Father, 
I have set my heart on Thee ; 

Storms may howl, and clouds may gather, 
All must work for good to me ! 


Soul ! then know thy full salvation — 
Rise o’er sin, and fear, and care ; 

Joy to find in every station 
Something still to do or bear ! 

Think what spirit dwells within thee — 
Think what heavenly bliss is thine ; 

Think that Jesvs died to save thee : 
Child ot Heaven! canst thou repine ? 


Haste thee on, from grace to glory, 
Armed by faith and winged by prayer; 
Heaven's eternal day ’s betore thee — 
God’s own hand shall guide thee there. 
Soon shall close thine earthly mission, 
Soon shall pass thy pilgrim days ; 
Hope shall change to glad fruition — 
Faith to sight, and prayer to praise ! 


We shall have great pleasure in publishing the ‘ Fragmentary Memories of Actors and the New-York 
Stage,’ by a correspondent who has been ‘ an old stager here for the last thirty years,’ and who incloses 
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us the two following characteristic scraps, by way of sample: 1. ‘In 1818, Puriures the great singer 
first visited this country; and as the then theatre-goer must remember, eclipsed all who had pre- 
ceded him. Poor old Inctepon, who had arrived but a short time previously, was almost driven mad 
by his superior success, and at length in despair left the country. Pxrtuips in fact carried all before 
him, and played night after night to crowded houses ; pocketing mean-time of course a large amount 
of money. He was noted for some peculiarities, conspicuous among which was his penuriousness. 
One or two instances I will relate. On one occasion he went to the store of Mrs. Leg, in Maiden 
Lane, (the widow of the celebrated Dr. Lex, of bilious-pill memory,) to obtain a box of her pills. 
‘ How much are they?’ inquired the singer. ‘ Half a dollar,’ replied Mrs. Lex. *Hm-m-m!? said 
Puiuurps. * Pray, Ma’am, how much are they without the box?’ ‘ Well, Sir,’ said the widow; ‘ we 
usually sell both together.’ * Ah, but I have no need of the box; I don’t want it.? ‘ Then I suppose 
you can have the pills without the box for three-and-sixpence.’ ‘ Very good,’ said the vocalist, taking 
out a piece of a play-bill and wrapping the pills in it. ‘ There’s three-and-sixpence. Good morning 
Ma’am.’ On another occasion, a fine morning in May, he said to Mr. P » a fine gentleman-like 
man, and the very antipodes of himself in this particular feature: ‘ Mr. P 


» have you in this coun- 
try such things as Woodstock gloves?’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ replied P ; ‘I will take you to a store where 


you may obtain some of the very best quality. Away they went down Broadway to a fashionable dry- 
goods’ store, P supposing as a matter of course that his friend would purchase a dozen pairs at 
They arrived at the store, and Mr. V ——, its courteous proprietor, waited in person upon the 


two friends. * How much are these?’ asked PuiLuips, examining a pair of real Woodstocks. ‘ Ten 
shillings,’ replied Mr. V—— 


least. 


- Oh, that’s too much; we can get them at ’ome for two shillings. 
However, I will take a pair if you will say siz shillings.’ After some little hesitation, Mr. V smil- 
ingly invited Mr. Pxivuirs behind the counter, and pointing to a seat, said: ‘ Well, Mr. Potxures, just 
stand up there and sing ‘ Eveleen’s Bower’ for me, and you shall have the gloves for six shillings.’ Mr. 
Puivuips did not sing ; and his friend P never went with him again to buy gloves.’ 1. A Mr. 
W ——,,a gentleman who had the very bad habit of ‘ exasperating the haitch,’ was often much both- 
ered in consequence. One morning at the rehearsal of ‘ Alexander the Great,’ in the third act, a pause 
was made in ‘ coming the apologetic’ after the death of Clitus: * When men shall hear how highly 
you were urged.’ The gentleman who was to play Lysimachus, addressed Mr. W——: ‘ Well, Sir, 
that is your line.’ ‘Oh, no!’ said W ; ‘itis put down here (taking out his book) for Lysimachus ; 
however, I'll speak it.? Accordingly at night he got his cue, and commenced: * When men shall 
e’hear e’how e’highly you were hurged.’ Mr. Clitus shook his sides lustily as he lay dead, and the 
living actors in the scene were not more decorous. Alexander among the rest.’? - - - A little sense 
and a slight dash of grammar would greatly improve the * Reflections on the Death of the late M’ Donald 
Clarke. The ‘lessons’? which the writer has prepared for ‘the erratic sons of genius’ would be 
thrown away upon most readers save those of his own calibre — and they are not included. We have 
ourselves however a word to say in passing, touching the sad life and sadder end of poor M’DonaLp 
Crarkxe. For the last ten years we have encountered him in the streets almost every day that we 
have been in town ; and even now it seems strangely unnatural not to meet, as we were wont in our 
daily walks, the blue great-coat, navy-cap, red or blue neck-cloth, and silver-headed cane, which 
always announced the presence of the unfortunate being who may be said to have clothed them with a 
very specific individuality. His eyes were generally intently fixed on vacancy, as he wandered along 
the public ways, and he never obtruded his recognitions upon any of his acquaintances: but arrest his 
attention — speak to him — and his very heart rushed to his eyes, and a smile which a set of the most 
brilliant teeth rendered peculiarly sweet and winning, evinced his deep gladness that he was not alto- 
gether forgotten and unregarded. His was indeed a heart that ‘ leaped kindly back to kindness ;’ and 
lonely and desolate as he was, it was ever softened with a love of human kind. We have been informed 
that in early life his parents were rich, and that he himself was liberal to a fault; certain it is, that 
when in the depths cf subsequent poverty he chanced to draw a large prize in the lottery, his generosity 
to the poor, with whom a similarity of condition had previously made him acquainted, knew no bounds, 
and his money was soon exhausted. He loved young children. We have frequently seen him with 
three or four rosy little people about him, listening with evident delight to their foolish, glad tattle- 
ment, as though it were reviving in his desultory mind a transient dream of the shadowy past. Love 
was his rnin —love, and the most cruel persecution of beings professing to be men, who used this 
emanation of the Derry in him in furtherance of their heartless sport. Crarke had always some 
‘ angel-woman,’ as he was wont to term her, to whom his whole heart went forth ; but latterly and for 
many months his ‘ great affection’ centred upon one, well known in this metropolis as a lady of fashion 
and fortune, for whose favor, unknown we may believe to her, he sighed, and sighed in vain. At 
length, however, through the base deceptions of unworthy persons, his simple heart was made to believe 
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that his suit was accepted. The reality, the night which came down upon this mid-noon, drove him 
into a temporary insanity : 
* Stern Fate transfixed with viewless dart 
The last pale hope that shivered at his heart; ’ 


and he was borne at night amid the driving rain and sleet of a February storm to a prison ; where 
instead of attempting to allay and ventilate his feverish, irritated feelings, he was thrust by the officers 
into a cold, dark cell, where he remained until the next day, when he was taken out, more dead than 
alive, and conveyed to a lunatic asylum —a place that to our eye has always ‘a smack of Tartarus 
and the souls in bale ;? where, after suffering the torments of the damned, he yielded up his blameless 
life, having fought with poverty and disappointment until Death made it a drawn battle. He was 
called ‘the Mad Poet ;’ but there was brilliancy in his madness ; and bright gems often shone in his 
grotesque and fanciful settings. His thoughts like the gossamer stretched out, entangled without end, 
clinging to every casual object, flitting in the idle air, and glittering in the ray of a distempered fancy. 
But he has gone! He has exchanged the dreams in which he walked on earth, for the long sleep and 
the sound in its peaceful bosom. And those who never raised a finger for his relief while he was living, 
and feeling, with an acuteness which only misery can give, the desolateness of his situation, now come 
with bastard sentimentality to drop crockodile tears over his cold ashes, emulous to engage in raising 
a monument to his memory! Whata transparent mockery! - - + * The Decay of Drinking in New- 
England’ follows the lament of Cotertpcs, that there is ‘ water, water every where,’ but nothing 
else to drink. We should have published it entire, months ago, but that it struck us as being ‘ written 
to death.’ Our correspondent stands right before his subject, which is an excellent one, and says, 
‘ Hear me first ;’ and he goes on page after page to nullify all his efforts at fine writing by entirely over- 
doing the matter; by jotting down every thing that passes through his mind, and lugging in ‘ by ear and 
horn ’ incongruous similes and illustrations. The opening however is in better taste: ‘ Few of the 
changes which this innovating age has brought to pass come more sadly over the musing soul of one 
whose experience goes back to the last century, than the decay of good fellowship throughout our land. 
The pump and the tea-pot have put to flight a host of spirits, which, if they were devils, must at least 
be admitted to have been merry ones. Like some of the exorcised demons of former ages, they have 
demolished or taken with them in their flight many of the time-honored usages and habitudes which 
were to them as their local habitation. Their temples are deserted, their votaries few, their solemn 
ritual and high ceremonial services obsolete ; their priests dishonored, the vessels of their sacrifices 
desecrated, and perverted to vulgar and secular uses. The punch-bowl, our fathers’ ‘ earliest visitation 
and their last at even,’ is broken! The mug, unconscious of flip, and stirred no more with the glowing 
logger-head or poker, is relegated to the regions of the ‘ oblivious cook.’ The tankard foams no more 
with the generous strength of porter —destined to bear away upon his ample shoulders a load of 
cares —and now stands mournfully upon the marble table, the tame receptacle of our wives’ or daugh- 
ters’ boquets of flowers. The brandy-bottle no longer smiles a welcome to the coming friend, or pours 
out a parting benediction upon the going guest. The mountain-dew rests ungathered upon its native 
hills ; its rare flavor, caught from the smouldering peat, no more transports us in imagination to the 
heathery Highlands of Scotland. Gin now only rectifies the marshy vapors which arise in a Dutch- 
man’s brain. Even cider —sung of Pastoral PHittips — New-England’s former pride, scarcely ever 
gushes from the crushed veins of the apple. The parent orchards themselves have in too frequent 
instances bit the dust, and fed the oven.’ + + - Will not‘ P. R. S.,’ of Hallowell, (Maine,) permit 
us to substitute for his collegiate prose performance the following-lines upon the same identical theme ? 
They are from a late English periodical, and really seem to us to contain, in a very brief compass, the 
spirit of our correspondent’s extended essay : 


LIFE, DEATH SBTBANIT FY. 


A suapow moving by one’s side, A gulf whose pathway never led 
That would a substance seem, To show the depth beneath ; 

That is, yet is not, though descried, A thing we know not, yet we dread — 
Like skies beneath the stream ; That dreaded thing is Death. 

A tree that ’s ever in the bloom, 
Whose fruit is never ripe ; 


‘hose fr | The vaulted void of purple sky 
A wish for joys that never come -— | That everywhere extends, 
Such are the hopes of Life. That stretches from the dazzled eye 
In space that never ends ; 
| 
‘ 


A blank that will remain ; 
A waiting for the morning light, 
Where waiting is in vain: 


No setting e’er shall see ; 
A day that comes without a noon — 
Such is Eternity ! 


| 
A dark inevitable night, | A morning whose uprisen sun 


The ¢ Lay Sermons’ of ‘ Wuitr1exp, Jr.’ of Philadelphia are respectfully declined, for the reason that 
they are ungracefully written, too long, and quite too dull. The writer ‘ asks their publication with 
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some confidence,’ because several months since we commended the ‘ Short Patent Sermons’ of ‘Dow 
Jr.,’ which he seems to think rather inferior to his own discourses. To our mind, however, there is more 
original humor in one of Dow’s quaint, unique, irregular and often unequal essays, than in the éntire 
five Ms. numbers before us. There are passages in almost all of the Mercury’s lay-preacher’s ‘ ser- 
mons,’ which having once read, it is very difficult to forget. There live in our memory at this moment 
a dozen scraps of philosophy, morality and humor, which may have been uttered a year or more ago 
by Mr. Dow. For example : ‘ Hope,’ said he, in substance, in one of his discourses, ‘ goes it too strong 
on the credit-system ; always giving promissory notes, and extending them ninety days at a notch ; and 
the chances are ten to one that she does ’nt ‘ burst up’ at last, and leave her votary a bankrupt. Yet 
what a faithful companion she is! How tenderly she watches over the fretful children of Toil and 
Care! How kindly she journeys on with them, through weal and wo, in their pilgrimage to the grave! 
Yes; she lends man a staff when his knees begin to totter with age, and sits smiling with her pinions 
folded by the bed on which he lays him down to die ; and ere the vital spark has fled, she spreads them 
to the air, and takes her upward flight to prepare for him a heavenly home in a better land, and a house 
of many mansions.’ In another sermon, speaking of the cloud under which all men walk, and their 
ignorance of themselves and the ‘ secret springs of eternal nature,’ he made use, as near as we can 
remember, of the following striking and beautiful language: ‘ After Gop had called chaos to order, he 
scraped together a parcel of red dirt on the banks of the Euphrates, and caused the lump to rise with 
the leaven of life ; yet the being who was then formed knew no more how he became possessed of the 
powers of locomotion than a steam-engine. - - - But when this old body of mine shall have been 
reduced to a bushel of ashes, J think a spiritual spark will still linger in the pile unsmothered, ready 
to blaze forth in glory when the breath of OmnipoteNnce shall re-kindle the fire that once burned upon 
the altar of life, and illumine the night of the grave with the light of a glorious resurrection.? We 
know not how such passages as these may impress others, but to us they seem imbued with spirit and 
beauty. It is true that thoughts like those we quote are often presented in singular juxtaposition with 
others of a different character ; but even this causes them to be remembered ; and thus a good inculca- 
tion is as it were insinuated to the heart, and the speaker is enabled successfully to ‘ patch up with the 
patent putty of preaching those windows of the moral understanding in which panes are wanting.’ 
The subjoined from a late discourse is in another vein. The speaker is laying down the law to those 
who would be wise above what is written; and is especially severe upon those humbugeous individuals 
who affect to be able to read the mysteries of the stars: 


‘ My friends, what is an astrologer but a mere mortal, after all? He is but a fellow-prisoner in the dark dungeon of Fate ; 
the chains of dependence hang heavily about his feet, and he can no more burst open the iron-barred doors of the Future, than 
one of vur northern soft-shelled negroes can butt his head through a mill-stone. He may pretend to read your destiny upon 
the face of the moon ; ransack a ‘ house’ in some planet to find out who robbed a hen-roost upon earth ; and pump Venus to 
ascertain the issue of your love affairs. He may feel the pulses of the stars, to find out the why and wherefore of coughs, colds, 
agues, fevers, cholera, corns, head-ache, ear-ache, tooth-ache, dyspepsy, and bile; tell what makes some men poor, some rich, 
some bashful, some brazen; tell the cause of quarrels between lovers, husbands and wives; make the stars confess how they 
intend to dispose of cities, towns and nations, and the lots of individuals. Yes, my friends, he may pretend to effect all this, but 
he knows no more about it than a pewter dog; and there is just about as much dependence to be placed upon his predictions as 
there is upon the sign of a storm when an old ram stands with his tail to the north-east. No, my dear hearers, if you wish to 
know more about yourselves and your destinies than you do, you must study yourselves, as my friend Pops would recommend : 
read yourselves through every day ; peruse carefully your hearts and your inclinations ; discover your manifold faults, and learn 
how to correct them. Be content with what the present reveals, and don’t strain your intellectual optics by trying to peep into 
futurity.’ 


Without a doubt, ‘ Z. M. MN.’ would at this moment have us suppress the angry diatribe against a 
Philadelphia contemporary, which he has sent us for insertion in the present number. We have ven- 
tured at least to think so; and we take leave respectfully to commend to him the following advice of 
Dr. Nott, once tendered to a friend who now fills the highest office in the gift of the Empire State: 
‘Never indulge in personalities ; never lose your temper, nor make an enemy if you can avoid it. 
Conquests may be made by conciliation and persuasion as certainly as by ridicule and sarcasm ; but in 
the one case the chains are silken and sit easy ; in the other iron, and gall the wearer. Though you 
point your arrows, never poison them; and if the club of Hercules must be raised, let it be the naked 
club, not entwined with serpents.’ - -,- The obliging ‘ correspondent in a sister city’ to whom we 
were indebted for the capital anecdote in our last of the charitable deacon and economizing deaconess, 


has sent us the following, which was suggested, he tells us, by reading recently for the first time Mr. 
Dickens? portrait of Simeon Tappertit in * Barnaby Rudge.’ This amusing personage, it should be 
premised for the benefit of any reader who may not have perused this latest work of ‘ Boz,’ (a possible 
assumption, as the case of our correspondent leads us to believe,) had the scantest pattern of a leg 
and the most unchristian glance of an expressionless eye that it is possible to conceive; yet he 
thought them both entirely irresistible, the latter especially, whence he was wont to twist out a look, 
‘a kind of ocular screw,’ from which a blind pot-house comrade (who had a feeling admiration for 
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his legs also, ‘ those twin invaders of domestic peace,’) affected to screen his eyes, for the reason 
that, although he could n’t see them, he felt them ‘ piercing him like gimlets.? This unique charac- 
ter, says our correspondent, ‘reminds me forcibly of an individual whom I once knew in your good 
city of Gotham. He was a Scotchman by birth, and had without exception the ugliest face I ever 
saw on a man’s shoulders ; indeed I may add, on a monkey’s. But by a perversity of taste not unusual 
in the world, the man made a complete hobby of his ‘ mug,’ homely as it was ; and was full of the 


conceit that on fit occasions he could summon to it a look of terrible and dignified sarcasm that was 
more efficacious than words or blows. 





He was rather insolent in his deportment, and was consequently 
continually getting into scrapes with some one or other, in which he invariably got worsted ; because 
instead of lifting his hand and giving blow for blow, he always trusted to the efficacy of his ‘ look’ 
His various little mishaps he used to relate at meal-times to his fellow-boarders, always concluding 
his narrations with : ‘ But didn’t I give the dirty rapscallions one of my ‘looks!’ And then, twisting 
his ‘ ugly mug’ into a shape that I sha’n’t describe, he fancied he had convinced his hearers that his 
antagonists, whoever they were, would be in no hurry to meddle with him again. The last time I 
saw him, he was giving an account of an insult he had received the evening previous at a porter- 
house, where a little fellow, who was a perfect stranger to him, had insisted upon drinking at his 
expense, and who, when he refused to pay for the liquor, had not only abused him shamefully with 
his tongue, but had actually kicked him. ‘Yes!’ said the ‘man with the face,’ growing warm with 
the recital ; ‘the mither’s deevil kicked me here !? —and he laid his hand over the part which had 


come in contact with the stranger’s boot. ‘And what did you say to that?’ asked a listener. 


‘ What did I say to that?’ he replied, as if astonished that any one present should be ignorant of his 
invariable rejoinder to similar assaults —‘ what did I say? I said nothing at all! The kick was but 
asaft one, at most, and the fellow that gave it but a wee bit of a jink-ma-doddy that I could have throt- 
tled with one hand on the spot. But I contented myself with jist giving him one of my looks!’ And 
here Sawney ‘ defined his position’ to the company, by giving them one of his awful glances. But 
this time he managed to convey an expression of ugliness and comicality so far beyond any thing he 
had ever called up before, that we couldn’t help thinking the kick he received must have been @ 
great deal harder than he seemed willing to acknowledge.’ - - - Will our Boston friend permit us to 
publish the ‘ Letter from a Friend in England’ describing among other things an interview with that 
gifted and shamefully-traduced lady, the Hon. Mrs. Norton? 


As it would violate no confidence, we 
hope so. 


One passage in particular throws a renewed interest around the lines written in the twilight 


of a wintry day, and addressed to the children from whom she had been cruelly severed, and whom 
she was not permitted to see: 


‘WHERE are ye, merry voices, 


Whose clear and bird-like tone, 
Some other ear now blesses, 
Less anxious than my own? 
Where are ye, steps of lightness, 
Which fell like blossom showers ? 
Where are ye, sounds of laughter, 
That cheered the pleasant hours ? 
Through the dim light slow declining, 
Where my wistful glances fall, 
I can see your pictures hanging 
Against the silent wall ; 
They gleam athwart the darkness, 
With their sweet and changeless eyes, 
But mute are ye, my children ! 
No voice to mine replies. 
Where are ye? Are ye playing 
By the stranger’s blazing hearth ; 
Forgetting, in your gladness, 
Your old home ’s former mirth? 
Are ye dancing? Are ye singing? 


Are ye full of childish glee ? 


* Or do your light hearts sadden 
With the memory of me? 
Round whom, oh! gentle darlings, 
Do your young arms fondly twine ? 
Does she press you to her bosom, 
Who hath taken you from mine? 
Oh! boys, the twilight hour 
Such a heavy time hath growh 
It recalls with such deep anguish 
All I used to call my own, 
That the harshest word that ever 
Was spoken to me there, 
Would be trivial— would be welcome, 
In this depth of my despair. 
Yet no! Despair shall sink not, 
While Life and Love remain : 
Though the weary struggle haunt me, 
And my prayer be made in vain ; 
Though at times my spirit fail me, 
And the bitter tear-drops fall, 
Though my lot be hard and lonely, 





Yet I hope — J hope through all! 


We should like of all things to present a fac-simile of a letter from a highly respectable business firm 


in the ‘ Literary Emporium” par excellence, which a New-York friend has been kind enough to lay 


before us. We content ourselves, however, with an extract, which we beg to assure the reader is 


most ‘ faithfully rendered’ from the very ‘ original.?’, Mr. Coawis YELLowp usu doubtless thought he 


was spelling very nicely when, alluding to the various and contradictory treatment he received from his 
capricious mistress, he wrote: ‘Sumtimes I get kisis, and sumtimes kix.? There are ‘ fax for the 
pepil’ in such writing as the following, as well as in that of the literary London footman : 


“we hav ben Expeted you to send the a mount of ower bill befor this time and hope it will be Convanant for you to send by 
the Return maile money is scirse with us or we should not Cauldon you for it for the present But we aire under the necesty 


of sow Duinge we Persum you have got the bill of Lading Sum time a gow and you menchend in your Leter you wewed send 
when you Receved a bil of Lading but we have not heaird from you yours Moast with Respet,’ etc. 
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The long and elaborate paper upon ‘ Geology,’ froma correspondent in Columbus, (Ohio,) would be 
more appropriate to Srtturman’s ‘ Journal of Science’ than to the Knicxersockxer. Several articles 
moreover from prominent native pens have already appeared in these pages upon this subject. Pro- 
fessor Hitcncock of Massachusetts, among others, has several times lent his distinguished aid to the 
cause, for the benefit of our readers. The theme is ‘ one of no small attraction,’ certainly ; and it is 
gaining new importance every day, by reason of the many hitherto-supposed facts with which its 
revelations clash. By the way, speaking of Geology: we observe that Dr. Mort, in his graphic 
and glowing description of the pyramids of Egypt, mentions that the stones of those peerless monu- 
ments are filled with petrified shells and other marine indications. Now the pyramids are thought to 
be ‘ considerably old, if not older ;’ and the inquiry naturally arises, at what period of time were these 
shells deposited in the semi-fluid matériel that once composed the stones of which the gigantic Egyp- 
tian structures were formed ? — how long a time must have elapsed before they became hardened and 
thoroughly imbedded in the stone itself?— and how long the stones had remained before they were 
employed in these time-lost erections? Verily, all this is a mystery and a marvel! The oldest art is 
a mushroom ; Nature alone is antique ; and ‘day unto day uttereth speech’ of her ancient wonders. 
It seems but a little while ago that we perused with surprise and eager curiosity the narrative of Cap- 
tain Ross’s discoveries far in the frozen North; anon we find him at the South pole, making there the 
most wonderful revelations ; of mountain peaks in a new and boundless land, so lofty that the voyager 
seems scarcely to approach them, though sailing directly toward them for many hours ; peaks tower- 
ing into the cold blue heights of a virgin heaven, covered with eternal snows, and sending out their 
glaciers for miles into the icy ocean that ever moans around their perpendicular cliffs ; the whole 
magnificent view near and far only broken by the smoke and flame of a volcano twelve thousand feet 
above the level of the sea; at night sublimely lighting up this stupendous scene, which appeared to 
the new discoverer as if fresh from the hand of Gop! - - + In opening a recent series of lectures at 
Clinton Hall, Mr. J. N. BeLLows avowed his determination to expose as he advanced the learned 
humbugeousness of the day ; to remove the wigs and gowns from the solemn dunces who were dis- 
posed to clothe science and art with the mysterious and the unattainable, and to awe the common 
mind with abstruse terms, that expressed but the qualities of simple things. Some wag has sketched 
a spectacled scholar of this class, who is among other things an antiquary. He has picked up in the 
course of his walk an old crab-shell, which he presents to his favorite society, with a learned descrip- 
tion and conjectures of great pith and moment. The relic is thus described: ‘ The body in question 
being like other bodies in a state of petrifaction, rendered inaccessible to the touch by the adscititious 
covering in which it is enveloped, can be considered in none of its natural or artificial conditions, 
beside those of form, color, and dimensions ; all these, however, from the remarkable transparency of 
the hardened external fluid, are very perspicuously discernible. Its form, then, regarded laterally, or 
around its extremities, is a broad ellipse ; and its superficies exhibits a figure either concave, or con- 
vex, according as one or the other of its faces may be turned to the eye of the speetator ; su as, on the 
whole, to present immediately to the mind an image of the ancient Testudo, fabled to have been 
invented by Mercury. The color of this curious remain, being of a sub-fusc, or dusky green, (herein 
exactly agreeing with that of the sea-tortoise, or turtle, a creature sufficiently known to naturalists, 
and others,) is a farther circumstance to be produced in behalf of my conjecture. I must not conceal a 
fact, however, which may seem to weaken its probability. The convex surface of the relic, though 
faintly marked ia certain places by various indentations, is by no means distinctly portioned into 
those pentangular divisions which characterize the back of the sea-tortoise, which, as all authorities 
consent, was the basis of the genuine Testudo,’ etc., etc. There is at least one of our readers who in 
looking over this gossiping corner of Maca, will infer the decision intended to be conveyed by the 
above, touching his half-poetical, half philosophical, and wholly superficial essay. - - - The Boston 
¢ Evening Transcript’ corrects our correspondent Mr. Cuerver for mistaking Good Friday for Haster, 
in his last number of ‘ Grenada and the Alhambra ;’ and not a few Catholics have reminded us that we 
are violating our polemical neutrality, in admitting his animadversions upon their faith. Not so, gen- 
tlemen. Our correspondent has a right to his own opinion ; we do not indorse it. ‘ I am no Catholic,’ 
writes one complainant, ‘ but I think there is an evident stepping out of the path to give the poor goat of 
Catholicism a kick. Why can’t our travellers — our ministers at least — enjoy the good things of other 
lands, without lifting up their heels against that venerable religion to which they are indebted for almost 
every thing they see in the arts that is beautiful or magnificent? Your reverend correspondent asks 
continually what this or that place might not have been if it had only been peopled by protestants 
instead of Catholics and Moors? A steam cotton-factory or a tannery, most likely; or perhaps a 
Deacon Giles’s Distillery!’ We think Mr. Cueever must admit that our latest querist has ‘ got him 
there!’ Aside from all this: there is, as it seems to us, something too much of asperity in the denomi- 
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national feeling of the day. It is to a good degree in this country as it was in England in the intolerant 
church-contentions so vehemently deplored by Sipney SmirH: ‘I solemnly believe blue and red 
baboons,’ says he, ‘to be more popular here than Dissenters. They are more understood, and 
there is a greater disposition to do something for them. When a country squire hears of an ape, his 
first feeling is to give it nuts and apples; when he hears of a Dissenter, his immediate impulse is to 
commit it to the county jail, to shave its head, to alter its customary food, and to have it privately 
whipped!’ . - - The ‘ New Readings of Shakspere’ will be acceptable, if there are not too many of 
them. They pall by repetition en masse. We could add one to the list of our correspondent. A 
verdant histrion, rather new to the stage, was playing Iago; who, it will be remembered, answers 
Othello’s query concerning Michael Cassio, ‘ Dost thou believe that he is honest?’ with ‘damnable 
iteration :’ * Honest, my lord?’ Our Thespian altered the matter entirely: ‘ Honest?’ said he, 
with great vehemence; and then, as if giving vent to his intense wonder and surprise at such an 
idea, he exclaims: ‘My Lorp!’ The new reading ‘ took’ like wildfire. - - + * Yes,’ decidedly, to 
*S.’s’ proposition. We have listened a thousand times to the plaintive song of the ‘ Black Oat- 
Straw Man.’ His melancholy ‘ O-o-o-at St-r-r-aw!’ always in the minor key, almost seems to us a 
moaning sound of Nature itself; and when a north-east storm is coming on, and the wind begins to 
howl over the rivers, and long waves of black smoke surge from steepled chimneys into the murky 
air, we always look to hear the voice of the ‘ Oat-Straw Man?’ amid the din; for on such occasions 
he revels in his time-honored vocation. - - - ‘H.G.8.’s ‘ Scenes at the Old Custom-House’ shall 
appear —if possible,in the May number. Perhaps ‘H. G. 8.’ will permit the insertion here of a 
remark (of which his revelations remind us) made by a New-York lad to his father, while recently 
looking through the interior of the massive and ungraceful structure now erecting in Boston for a 
new Custom-House. After having satisfied himself with gazing at the heavy stone-work, the boy 
turned to his father and inquired: ‘ What is it all for, father?’ 


‘It’s the Custom-House, my dear,’ 
was the reply. 


‘ What is a Custom-House ?? rejoined the lad, persisting in his ‘ pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties ;’ ‘is it a prison, father?’ ‘Why y-e-s,’ said the old gentleman, drily ; it’s a—a 
sort of a prison; it’sa place they put rogues in! 


Past ‘ absquatulations ’ in various quarters probably 
suggested this luminous idea. 


‘ Speaking of Custom-houses ’—here is something that involves the 


good name of our own collector, Mr. Eowarp Curtis. One of our State-senators is said to have 


created a good deal of private mirth among his friends by.a recent incidental exposition of his igno- 
rance or ‘rustiness’ in classical matters. An opponent, speaking casually of Mr. Van Buren in 
debate, remarked, that on some particular occasion he had, like Quintius Curtivs, thrown himself 
into an abyss to save his country, ‘or words to that effect, which this deponent does not more par- 
ticularly remember.’ While he was yet speaking, our senator crossed over to a particular friend, and 
whispered in his ear: ‘ Does he mean Curtis the New York Collector?’ ‘No, no!’ was the 
reply ; ‘ Quintius Curtius, the ancient.? The senator regained his seat, but presently returned, and 
again whispering in the ear of his friend, asked: * What did you say that Curtis’s first name 
was ?—I °ve forgotten.’ ‘ Quintius, Quintius,’ rejoined the other, a little testily. The senator was 
in his place once more,and his adversary having concluded, he rose to respond. * The gentleman,’ 
said he, ‘ has instituted a comparison that wo’n’t hold good — at any rate, not as He wants it. Unlike 
that respectable ancient, Mr. Quin — Mr. Quince — (and here he looked imploringly at his informant, 
but without result,) unlike him, Sir, Mr. Van Buren did not throw himself off a precipice to 
save his country, but his country threw him off, to save itself!? 


The effect of this retort, as the 
novelists say, ‘may be more easily imagined than described.’ 


As we are neutral in these pages, 
we must assign the joke part of this senatorial transcript to the Democrats, and the sarcasm to the 
Whigs. - - - Some dozen of correspondents, great admirers of Mr. Quon, are impatient to know 


what is to become of the Attorney — of Higgs, and Wilkins, and poor Lucy. Restrain your curiosity, 


* ladies and gentlemen ;’ all in due time. Perhaps you can perceive an evidence in the present issue 


that their intensely interesting history begins to ‘appropinque an end.’ Certain it is, that ‘the 
wretch Higgs’ will not now be deemed utterly unworthy. Read the affecting scene in the present 
number, friend ‘ P.’ of Illinois, and withdraw ‘that last remark o’ your’n.? . - - We have often 


laughed at Lamp’s idea, that his friend going to New-Zealand might find himself some pleasant day 


served up at table, ‘not as a guest but as a meat.’ The witty Sioney Situ, lately chiding the new 


Bishop of New-Zealand for not doing more honor to his viands, has rather improved the idea. 
‘Come, my lord,’ said he, this will not do in the Cannibal Islands. There you’ll always find two 


co’rses, and a cold man on the side-board!’? . - + ‘.@ Defence of the Pythagorean System’ evinces 


a good degree of ingenuity and humor, but there is too much of the theme. The reader would find 


himself more than ‘ slightly interrogated’ by its numerous queries. The belief of the Shakers partakes 
in some points of the Pythagorean shade. They believe in the immortality of animals as well as 
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of men. They say that John saw horses in the world of spirits, as recorded in Revelations. They 
believe that all the ugly and venomous animals on earth are symbolical of the evil spirits that 
inhabit the lower regions of the invisible world, and that all the beautiful creatures, such as birds 
with gorgeous plumage, are symbolical of the good spirits in the mansions of bliss. « - + * Over-urgent 
Hospitality’ shall appear. It is a well-written satire upon the over-doing in matters of hospitality, 
and especially in things edible and bibulous at country tables. We have seen this propensity illus- 
trated in this way. Instead of saying: ‘ Do let me give you some more of this turtle ;’ ‘I must insist 
upon your trying this nice melon,’ etc., the language of truth should be: ‘Do let me send youa 
little bilious head-ache ;’ ‘Let me have the pleasure of helping you to a pain in the stomach,’ 
etc. + + « ©Z,. S. D. is informed, that when Mr. Dickens shall have found leisure to revise the ms. 
of his first paper for the KnickereockeERr, it will immediately appear. This (and it is by no means 
eurprising) he has as yet found no moment to do. Mr. Dickens has been solicited, as we learn from 
the ‘ Ladies’ Companion,’ to write for other American periodicals, but has been compelled peremptorily 
to decline. His pledge to us is specific and of some standing ; and it has recently been renewed 
with a generous courtesy that will reveal itself in a tangible shape to our readers before many 
weeks. - + « ‘ Notice is hereby given’ that love-poetry, strictly so called, must be rather good than other- 
wise, in order to gain admission into the ‘OLp Knick.’ We have several tolerable amourettes on 
file; but they are mostly of that class ‘which we at the same time detest and praise.’ One is very 
imaginative. The writer is exceedingly envious of a pair of ruby lips, the nether one round and 
pulpy, ‘as if a bee had stung it newly,’ because they are kissing each other all the while ; * which, 
blessing still, themselves do kiss!’ This, as the elder Wetter would say, is ‘coming it rayther 
strong!’ - + A distinguished American gentleman now resident at Paris, and who has the entrée to 
the best society of the French capital, gives us in a recent letter the following sketch: ‘ Paris is 
full of Americans. Of the number, there are a few who lay some claim to aristocracy or fashion at 
home, and some four or five who are kind enough to admit each other to be ladies, but who turn up 
their noses at the rest. There is here indeed all the scandal of a little country village. Among all 
the crowd there are only two or three who go much into good French society ; and there are very 
many families, and those by far the best, who never have had a chance of setting their feet ina 
French house ; yet you shall find these to go home full of praise of the Duchess This and the Princess 
That, who may possibly have elbowed them at some Charity-Ball. All are mad to return home, to 
sport their French dresses, which they have never found an opportunity of even airing here.’ + - + A 
correspondent inquires if the proceedings of the Dinner to Mr. Dickens by the ‘ Novelties’ Club’ are 
to be published; to which we answer, Vo. The Club is a private one, and its proceedings, as a 
matter of course, are private also. Itis sufficient to state, for the information of our friend, that in 
all respects the entertainment, physical and mental, was one long to be remembered. Nothing could 
exceed the admirable manner in which the ezternals were managed. The Astor-Hovsg, that crowned 
king of all the American hotels, and not excelled by any in Europe, out-did itself on this occasion ; 
and although the great Master of Ceremonies, the capable ‘Committee of One’ on the Arrange- 
ments, Mr. James Stetson, won laurels by the ‘ getting-up’ of the Prince pg JomnviL_e dinner, he 
found, after the dinner to Mr. Dickens, several additional sprigs in the wreath which he had 
previously won and worn. To say that the mental repast was ‘in keeping’ with all this, is the 
highest praise we can award it. - - - Among the articles filed for insertion or awaiting decision are 
the following: ‘ Lake Champlain ;’ ‘ Ballad of Sir James the Ross ;’ ‘ Leaves from the Basket of the 
Sans-souci Circle ;’ ‘ Fragment from the mss. of Caciiostro;’ * The Paradise upon Earth ;’ ‘ Good 
Night!’ from the German of Kérner; ‘ Letters from Rome,’ Number Three; ‘Tawney Tom and 
Tabby Gray ;’? ‘ The Skeleton Chief, a Prairie Legend ;’ *‘ Father-Land ;? ‘ The Stars of Even’ and 
‘ Stanzas,’ by ‘ Leon ;’ * Naporgon’s Death ;’ ‘ Dream of the Dying Prophet ;’ ‘ The Review,’ by the 
late Chief Justice MeLien, of Maine, and * Noor-Mahal, or the Light of the Harem,’ both in type ; 
‘Burning of Danbury, Conn., from an Eye-Witness ;? ‘ American Naval Biography ;’ Night, by 
‘H.H;’ ‘The Buffalo-Hunter’s Bride ;’ ‘ Bird’s-Eye Views of Florida, by‘ T.J.S.’ ‘The Joys 
of the Stars ;’ ‘This to Thee, Lucy;’ ‘The Fire-World;’ ‘Stanzas to the Departed Poetess of 


Lake Champlain ;’ * My Sister;’ * Windermere ;’ ‘ Life’s Seasons ;’ ‘The Free Rover;’ ‘The 
Battle-Field,’ etc. , 
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History or Narorzox.—The first volame of Messrs. APPLETON’s Pictorial History of BowaPanrte has already 


been noticed in the KnickERBOCKER. The second is before us, and is in no respect inferior to its predecessor. The paper 


and typography are of the same order of excellence ; and although sme few of the engr wings are more dim than we could 


wish, the mass of them serve a very useful and ple asing purpose, in illustrating the written pictures of the text. Although we 


have perhaps devoted space enough to NaPpoLzon in the present issue, we shall be pardoned for citing a passage from his 


‘conversations’ at St. Helena, wherein the renowned exile incidentally draws a comparison between himself and Wasx- 
INGTON. 


* Look at the United States, where without any apparent force or effort every thing goes on prosperously ; every one is happy 
and contented ; and this is because the public wishes and interests are in fact the ruling power. Place the same government at 
variance with the will and interests of its inhabitants, and you would svon see what disturbance, trouble and confusion, and 
above all, what an increase of crime, would ensue. When I acquired the supreme direction of affairs, it was wished that I 


might become a Wasuincron. Words cost nothing; and no doubt tiose who were so ready to express the wish, did so 


withont any knowledge of times, places, perauns, or things. Had I been in America, I would willingly have been a W asu- 
INoTON, for I do not see how | could reasonably have acted otherwise. But had WasH1noTon been in France, exposed to 
discord within and invasion from withvut, 1 would have defied him to have been what he was in America ; at least, he would 
have been a fool to attempt it, and would only have prolonged the existence of evil. For my own part, I could only have been 
acrownel WasninGoTon. It was only in a congress of Kings, yielding or subdued, that I could become so. There and 
there alone could I successfully display W asainoTon moderation, disinterestedness, and wisdom. 1 could not reasonably 
attain to this, but by means of the universal dictatorship. To this I aspired. Can that be thought a crime?’ 


Naporeon felt himself ‘ the world’s cynosure’ even amid the solitude and loneliness of his sea-girt rock. ‘ We have souls, 
my dear Las Casas,’ said he, ‘to disappoint our tyrants. Our situation even here may have its charms. The eyes of the 


universe are fixed upon us! We are martyrs in an immortal cause. Millions of human beings are weeping for us ; our 
Country sighs, and Glory mourns our fate !’ 


‘Tue Crtry Jourwart awp Lapres’ Gazette’ is the title of a new daily sheet, of a convenient medium size and 


very tastefully executed, recently commenced in this city by Messrs. BoRLING anD Morris. It is to be devoted to litera- 
ture, fashion, the fine arts, the drama, movements in fashionable life, the army and navy, and a general synopsis of the events 
of the day. It will aim at a more pleasant and nearer intimacy with the fair, and will seek a welcome to their firesides and 
parlors with matters expressly written and selected for their instraction and entertainment. The editorial direction of the 
publication is confided to experienced and competent hands; and arrangements have been made for the earliest receipt of 
Parisian fashions, and phases of fashion, together with all the choice periodicals of the French, English, and Scottish capitals. 
An extensive correspondence will also be maintained with the different cities, towns, watering-places, and other fashionable 
resorts of the Union, and eminent female pens, native and foreign, will enrich the columns of the work, Aside from these 
qualities, it will possess the characteristics of a literary journal of the first class. We predict for ‘The Ladies’ Gazette’ a 
marked success. 


Lecat Scrzencr.—A very useful volume, and one which supplies an important desideratum in every citizen’s library, has 
recently been issued by Mr. Joun S. V utzes, Nassau-street. 


. ; It is entitled ‘ An Introduction to Legal Science,’ and is a 
concise and familiar treatise on such legal topics as are earliest read by the law-student, which should be generally taught in the 
higher seminaries of learning, and understood by every citizen as a part of a general and business education. A concise dic- 


tionary of law terms and phrases makes the volume complete. The author, Stras Jones, Esq., has fully sustained his 


design, which was, to produce a book which could be both read and studied, not merely by those designed for the legal pro- 


fession, but by those also who desire to give such attention to the leading topics of Jaw as belong to general and business educa- 
cation. The writer has divested his work of adscititious technicality and dryness ; has selected and arranged his subjects with 
care, and made the whole as general in its character as comported with accuracy and clearness. The book, in short, is an 


excellent one, and cannot fail to become widely disseminated. 


Tux Ports ann Portrry or AmeRica.—By Rurvus W.Griswornp. Philadelphia: Canzy anp Harr. This 
is one of the most splendid books ever published in the United States, both as regards its typography and its embellishments. 
It embraces selections from about eighty authors, whom Mr. GriswoLp regards as POETS, with well-written an judicious 
biographical and critical notices, beside a large number of metrical compositions ‘by varivus authors,’ in an appendix, and an 
interesting historical introduction, in which are given specimens of the writings of the ante-revolutionary bards ; the Ma =ZRS, 
the WiccLeswortss, the Byixs’s, and their contemporaries, whose poems were as poetical as their names, The volume 
is a large octavo, of some five hundred and fifty pages, and is embellished with beautifully-engraved portraits of Bryant, 
Dana, Hattzecs, LonoreLttow, and Spracvur, all from original pictures, recently painted by Inman, Hoyt, 
Tompson, VER Brrcx,and Harpinec. ‘ The Poets and Poetry of America’ must take its place in every well-selected 
library as a standard book. We shall speak of it more particularly hereafter. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. —Eight Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, delivered by James F. W. 
JounsTon, Esq., before the Durham (England) Agricultural Society and Farmer’s Club, have just been published in a neat 
volume from the press of Messrs. WitzY snp Purnam. The lectures treat of the organic and inorganic elements and 
parts of plants; the nature of manures ; the results of vegetation, etc., etc. In the deeper interest which the noble science of 


agriculture is every where exciting among us, we foresee a flattering presage of the circulation and usefulness of this little 
volume. : 
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New-Yorr Dear anv Doms InstituTion.— We are indebted to the worthy Principal, Mr. Prt, for a copy of 
the Twenty-third Annual Report of the New-York Deaf and Dumb Institution, and rejoice to find that noble and philanthropic 
establishment in a most flourishing condition. Its numbers and its means have increased ; mechanical pursuits diversify the 
employments and enjoyments of many of the pupils, while they add to the general health, and contribute to the wants of the 
institution ; cheerful recreations are liberally allowed ; and yet the system of instruction is most advantageously pursued, as is 
clearly evident from the details before us, and especially from the extraordinary examples of improvement afforded in the uncor- 
rected compositions of the scholars. We join cordially in the hope expressed by the board of directors that the time is not far 
distant when every deaf-mute in the State, of suitable age and capacity, will be placed in the institution ; and that not one of 


these children of misfortune will be found growing up in the midst of a civilized and christian community, in ignorance of the 
laws of Gop and man. 


‘Sonmucrer’s Menta Putiosopry.’—The Brotazrs Harper have published, in the enduring form of Mr. 
AwnTHon’s classics, a volume entitled ‘ Pschychology, or Elements of a new System of Mental Philosophy, on the Basis of 
Consciousness and Common Sense ; designed for Colleges and Academies.’ 


By 8.8. Scnpmuckter, Professor of Christian 
Theology in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Penn. 


We have not found leisure to peruse the volume, but the author, 
‘it is believed, has presented a more faithful and intelligible map of the human mind than those heretofore in use, and one 
which will tend to make perspicuous a subject hitherto proverbially abstruse and obscure, and which will exert a salutary influ- 


ence upon the great interests of fundamental Christianity.’ Such we may hope will be the result; but we would respectfully 
ask, what beneficial influence can be expected to result from the writings of a gentleman who comes before the public under the 
portentous name of ScamucKkER ! 


rtzs ON Booxs.— We have received from an esteemed friend in the United States’ Senate a copy of a ‘ Memorial’ of 





, praying a modification of the tariff in regard to the duties on books, which was ordered to be published 


by the committees on finance and printing. The grounds for the petition of the memorialist are so forcibly and succinctly put, 


that we shall avail ourselves of another occasion to do more elaborate justice to them than our leisure and limits will now permit. 
Too our mind they are alike conclusive and irrefragible. We were struck with the truth of the following remark touching the 
influence of Magazines: ‘ They form,’ says Mr. L1eBen, ‘an important and characteristic element of our period, to which 
the future historian will be as assuredly obliged to turn, if he wishes truly to understand our age, as we must turn to the pam- 


phiet in order to understand the times of CROMWELL. They furnish an opportunity for discussions too deep and serious for 


daily journals, and yet too short to cast them in the form of separate books. Their usefulness requires rapid and general diffusion.’ 


Tas New Wortp: Mr. Atpricu.—James ALpricn, Esq. has become associated with Mr. Park Benszamrn, 
in the editorship of the ‘New World.’ Mr. Atprica is an accomplished poet, as our own pages have frequently borne 
witness ; | 


ut our readers may not also be aware that he is an admirable prose writer and a judicious critic. 


He is both, how- 
One good thing has 
Without any lessening of its interest, the senior Editor has 
gained the necessary leisure to produce a most succeasful play at the Park Theatre, which has done more toward routing our 


ever; and being so, can hardly fail to add largely even to the large attractions of the large ‘ New World.’ 
certainly already resulted from his connection with this journal. 


metropolitan blue-devils out of house and home than any thing we have had since the days of ‘ poor Powrr.’ It has been 
a benevolent physical agent, that same ‘ Fiscal Agent’ of Mr. BENJaMIN’s 


Tue ‘ Morzurrs’ M 


IER 


ONTHLY JouRNAL.’ — We have already mentioned in terms of deserved praise the ‘ Morrrrs’ 
RNAL,’ published at Utica, (N. Y.,) and edited by Mrs. E. C. Arren; but the increasing merits of the 
work ; the good taste, sound sense, and indefatigable exertions of the lady under whose charge it is placed ; lead us again to 


Montatyr Jo 





say that this entertaining, useful, and withal cheap little publication deserves a wide acceptance at the hands of American 


mothers. The numbers for February and March have been read in a little family that we wot of, with unalloyed satisfaction 


and pleasure. ‘ Who are the Educated?’ from the pen of the Editor, in the first-named issue, is a well-reasoned ard effective 


essay. The writer will find her views strikingly enforced in the story of ‘ Edward Alford and his Play-fellow,’ in the present 
number. 





2 


. Mztopirs.— Messrs. Harper anv Brorzeenrs and Mr. Groner A. Perers have issued a large and 
well-printed quarto volume, containing music, original and selected, for the piano-forte and organ, with several tunes for the 
harp and guitar; adapted to a series of original, moral and religious songs, mainly from the pleasant pen of WiLrram 
Correr, Esq., the whole arranged and edited by Mrs. M. B. Lroyp and Miss M. E. Barrzy. These melodies are pub- 
lished with a special view to enlarge the hitherto limited stock of sacred or serious music for the piano-forte; and, with the 
‘Southern Harp,’ an excellent work of a kindred description, will enable parents to place in the hands of their daughters at a 


small expense a great number of tunes, of standard excellence, with words adapted that are entirely unexceptionable in 
sentiment. 


A Nattonat Ba) 





— An old citizen, an older merchant, and a friend on whose judgment we have been long accus- 
tomed to place great reliance, has highly lauded to us a pamphlet which has been laid upon our table, from the press of Mr. W. 


au. i 


w, Ann-street, entitled ‘ A National Bank, or No Bank; an Appeal to the Common Sense of the People of the United 
States, especially of the Laboring Classes.’ The author is Mr. Joan R. Hunn, of this city, a gentleman whose years and 
experience, not leas than his evident ability, entitle him to be heard with no common attention upon the subjects of which he 


treats, 
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‘Tae Vicrt or Fate AND OTHER Poems’ is the title of a volume after the manner erternally of LoncrrLLow’s 
delightful and popular booke, which has but recently appeared, from the pen of Caarntes F. Horrman, Esq., and the 
press of Mr. SawueL Corman. The poem which gives the title to the work is an Indian tale of interest, and includes many 
graceful and beautiful limnings from nature, upon which the writer looks with the eye of a poet and a lover. ‘The space we 
have elsewhere devoted toa simjlar work from another pen, is our apology for not lessening the variety of this department of the 
EKNICKERBOCESR by a kindred notice of the volume before us. The ‘ other poems’ of the collection have already appeared in 
print, and won the favorable suffrages of the public. 


‘CuapTers on Cuuron-Yarps.’— Messrs. Winey anp Purnam have published a very neat volume, containing 
the admirable ‘ Chapters upon Church- Yards ’ by Miss CanoLt1nz Bow Les, now Mrs. RosertSoorugy. We read them 
early in the month with great satisfaction, and thought our notes had been reduced to form for the present number; until, when 


it was too late, we ascertained that we had forgotten them altogether. We can therefore only warmly commend these ‘ Chap- 


ters’ to our readers, without assigning more particularly the why and the wherefore, 


*Tsovueats on Morat anv Sprrituat Cuttors,’ from the pen of Mr. R. C. Warerston, of/Boston, will 
commend itself for many merits to our readers, It has received high praise from the ‘ North-American Review’ and the 
‘ Christian Examiner,’ and deserves it all, We can only regret that the late hour at which we receive it prevents our rendering 
it elaborate justice. We may allude to it more at large in a subsequent issue. Messrs. CRockuR AND RuGGLzs, and 
Hiiirarp, Gray anp Company, are the Boston publishers, 


Tur wate Miss Lucy Hooprer.— Mr. Sawvurr Corman, John-street, has in press and will soon publish a small 
volume containing choice selections from the writings of the gifted and lamented poetess, Mise Lucy Hooper, accompanied 
by a brief memoir of her life, The work will find friends where the writer found them, and many more with the general 


public. 


*,* Norrces of several books and other publications, including ‘ The Climate of the United States,’ ‘ Philosophy of Mind,’ 


‘ The Lecturer,’ etc., arrived too late for consideration in the present issue, 





